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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased. to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are partTicu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 


contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a sta nped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
prom~tly unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
acconpany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright,to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All. photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15, the Romantic Play entitled 


HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANT. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Mr. H. V. ESMOND, MISS EVELYN MILLARD, &c. 
MATINEE| EVERYg4WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.15, 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, M.. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 15., 2S., 3S., 5S., of usual Agents. Queen’s Hall Box Office, and of RoBEeRT 
NEWMAN, Manager, 320, Regent Street, W. 


HAPPELL BALLAD CONCERTS. 
QUEEN’S HALL, 
FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
Saturday Afternoon next, October 22nd, at 3 o'clock. 


Tickets, 6s. (admit four, 21s.), 3s., 2s., 1s., of CHAPPELL & Co., Ltd., New 
Bond Street; Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall; and usual Agents, 


NOW ON SALE, THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 

ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: V.—SCHONBRUNN. By 

FRANCKENSTEIN. Illustrated. 
SHORT HEADS. By “ Rapier." 
THE AVON AT SALISBURY. By Vatiton Harpie, Illustrated, 
Mr. GOLDENSTEIN'S MOOR. By H. Knicur HorsFietp. 
STEEPLECHASE RIDING. By ArtHUR NIGHTINGALL. Illustrated, 
THE PAST CRICKET SEASON. By Home Gorpon. 
OTTER HUNTING: A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS, 
SOME OLD GAME BOOKS. By E. H. CiLouGu. 
THE GORDON BENNETT, 1904. By H. B. Money Coutts. 
BRIDGE. By ‘ PortLanp.” 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 
DESCRIPTION OF COLOURED PLATE. 
A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue Aucust Awarp. Illustrated. 


And a CoLoureEpD Prare, entitled: ‘A BEDFORD COTTAGE TRIAL," 
by G. D. GILEs. 


the BARONESS 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated, 


To be obtained of all ‘Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls 
throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


Hyea\sy . y/Elgl SPARKS PLY: UPWARD; 


Poems and Ballads 
By DORA SIGERSON. 


2s. Gd. net. 

‘* Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work."—The Times. 

““*The Deer-stone’ and ‘ Kathleen's Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
be—nuaive, direct, and picturesque."—The Atheneum, 

“The book is welcome ; for such songs, so written, are rare in these days of stern 
reality.’—Vanity Fatr. 

‘** Kathleen’s Charity’ is the very perfection of what a ballad ought to be. It 
reminds one of the charm and beauty of Goldsmith."—Irish Times. 


“ The volume is unquestionably one to be acquired and treasnred by the lover of 
poetry, who by this time must surely rank Miss Sigerson high in the hierarchy of our 
living female poets.’—Globe. 


‘She had already won a high and distinctive place among Anglo-Irish poets. 
Indeed, it does not over-pass the mark to say that of all women now writing English 
verse she exhibits the surest and most unmistakable touch.”— Freeman's Journal. 


—$—$—$—$<—$—<—<—$—<—$—————————————————————————— 
BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘‘ THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Praytets. By Edith Lemin. 1s. (S. French.) 

Tue House ON THE HILL. By Réné Boylesve. 6s. 

Coror. By Ethel Birnstingl and Alice Pollard. 
(Methuen.) 

My Memory oF GLADSTONE. 


Two QUEENSLANDERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
More Press.) 


(Nutt.) 


“Little Books on Art.’' 2s. 6d. net. 


By Goldwin Smith. as. 6d. net. 
By Frances Campbell. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 
3s. 6d. (DeLa 


Buinp Poricy. By George Manville Fenn. 6s. (Long.) 
Lapy Sytvia. By Lucas Cleeve. 6s. (Long.) 

An OurTsIpEerR's YEAR. By Florence Warden. 6d. (Long.) 
Tue Turnpike House. By Fergus Hume. 6d. (Long.) 


MepitT 
Stations by Resident English Physicians. 
Fifth edition. 6s. 


=RRANEAN WINTER Resorts: with Special Articles on the Principal Invalid 
By Eustace A. Reynolds-Ball, F.R.G.S. 
(Hazell, Watson & Viney’) 


Ge ERE The Best THE 
Weekly 
SIV SUMIRVE S| ie LoS SUm rua: 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22nd, 
W:LL CONTAIN VIEWS OF 


ERASSA. Tt HE eM Y sae EsRi Os: 


BY MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH MISSION. 


WITH GENERAL KUROPATKIN. 


DIRECT WAR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THEW SRAERE, THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sieele. 


An ‘Autumn Foliage” Competition.—As supplemental to the 
Photographic Competition, which still flourishes merrily, bringing 
me several hundred photographs each week, I have pleasure in 
offering a separate prize—a No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, value 
£3 12s. 6d.—for the best example of autumn foliage that I receive 
by the end of the 
month of October, 
these photographs to 
be addressed, Editor 
Autumn Foliage 
Competition. 


The Fancy-dress 
Ball Season.—It was 
my privilege to attend 
the last fancy-dress 
ball at Covent 
Garden, and I confess 
that I was hugely 
amused. The balls 
seem to me to have 
increased in charm 
and vivacity, and the 
march past of the 
various competitors 
for the numerous 
beautiful prizes made 
a very picturesque 
scene. Several of the 
competitors were 
resplendent with 
electric-light  deco- 
ration; there was 
Little Bo-peep with 
one of her sheep, there was Little Boy Blue, and many other denizens 
of toyland come to life. Altogether it was, as I have said, a quite 
vivacious entertainment. 


A 5,000-GUINEA MINIATURE STOLEN 


This miniature of Baron Thomas Dimsdale has 

been stolen from the National Portrait Gallery. 

It was painted by Plimer and was valued at 
5,000 guineas 


“Leaving the Wicket.”—“ Eighty-five and not out,” quoth an 
old admirer, congratulating Mr. Charles Morton on his last birthday. 
“Yes, my boy,” was the reply, “but I’m leaving the wicket !” 
Mr. Morton is as much the “father” of the modern music-hall as 
Mr. John Hollingshead was of the modern burlesque ; in fact, the 
music-hall programme of the present day is largely hiscreation. Yet 
though he has always seemed to lead the public taste he 
has in reality followed it, and he looks back with regret to 
the tuneful glees and madrigals and ballads of primitive days. 
For years it has been his habit to sit just at the back of the 
stalls at the Palace and from there to keep an eye on the 
entertainment as well as the audience. Mr. Morton was one 
of the late Mr. Gladstone’s doubles, and has been mistaken 
for the statesman more than once. If he had not begun life 
in a public-house he might have been an artist. At one time 
he had what Punch called a “royal academy.” of his own 
“ over the water” at the old Canterbury. 


A Cynical Humorist.—The censorious world cannot get 
on without someone to abuse, and for the moment it has 
selected Mr. Pinero. I suppose the satirist is doing penance 
for his doll in his own cynical and impenitent way as he 
did when the Bishop of Wakefield was shocked by 7%e Gay 
Lord Quex. The bishop confessed that he never saw the 
play he condemned, but Mr. Stead has seen the doll, though 
I have a shrewd suspicion Mrs. Grundy stays away from 
Wyndham’s. Mr. Stead takes Mr. Pinero too seriously. 
The dramatist can turn on the emotional stop and give us 
a play pulsating with life if he chooses, but he does not choose. 
He elects instead to scoff at our little weaknesses. Such a 
man has too much humour to be properly appreciated by 
those critics, who seem to lack the saving qualitv. Then he 
never lets himself go in his love scenes ; he never sets himself 
to reproduce “love” as the emotionalists conceive it. 


Mr. Pinero as a Prop.—When Mr. Pinero in his actor days was 
playing at the Lyceum with Irving he once had an unexpected 7é/e 
forced upon him. The piece was Lowis X/,, and at a critical moment 
a huge stage tree near him began to topple. ‘It’s coming down,’ 
he whispered to ‘* Louis.” ‘‘ Hold it up,” replied Irving. Pinero at 
once entered upon a violent struggle with the “ tree,” which even- 
tually crashed on to the stage. ‘‘ Louis” ignored the incident and 
gravely asked, ‘“* Where is 
the Dauphin?” “I know 
not,” replied Pinero. 
“Tet us find him,” quoth 
Irving in sepulchral tones, 
and he stalked off the 
stage followed by the 
younger man, who had 
thus made his @ébu¢ un- 
successfully as a ‘‘prop” 
of the drama. When the 
curtain came down the 
stage carpenters succeeded 
where the future dramatist 
tailed. And therein lay a 
lesson. 


A COMPLETE REVERSAL 


[Mr. Stead’s first visit to the theatre 
was to Mr. Tree’s production of ‘The 
Tempest.'’} 


The unco’ guid are pained to see 
Their William fed astray 

By wicked Mr, Beerbohm Tree, 
And revelling in a play. 


For he who may perhaps begin 
By sitting in the stalls 

Will later stoop to greater sin 
And rush to music-halls, 


They think that Tree is void of grace 
And owns a wicked mind, 

And since he flourishes apace 
Must be the green-bay kind. 


And oh to think the writer who 
Their forces might have led, 

From being once Steadfast and true, 
Has now become fast Stead ! 


Leicester’s Lady 
Minister.—I have received 
the following from 
Leicester concerning the 
original of the picture that 
adorns our front page :— 


On Thursday, September 29, the Rev. Gertrude von Petzold, M.A., was inducted 
as pastor of the Free Christian Church, Narborough Road, Leicester, When she 
was invited to accept this responsible position at the beginning of the year great inte- 
rest was awakened in religious circles, for although lady preachers were not unknown 
in this town a member of the weaker sex had not permanently occupied a local pulpit, 
at any rate during recent years. The suitability of the Christian ministry as an avoca- 
tion for women was discussed, and it was conceded by many that as religion is toa 
large extent a thing of the emotions there was no reason why ladies should not exert 
as great an influence as men in the ministerial sphere. 

Miss Gertrude von Petzold was born in 1876 at Thorn, West Prussia, her father 
being an officer in the Prussianaarmy. She received her early education at the High 
School, Friedenshof, Stettin, and in 1894, at the age of eighteen, she gained the 
Government teaching diploma. As she was desirous of obtaining a degree Miss von 
Petzold left her native shores and went to Scotland. Having passed the 'Scotch 
University preliminary examination she studied at St. Andrews for two years and 
then proceeded to Edinburgh, where she succeeded in obtaining her M.A. degree. 
In order to prepare herself for the ministry she took a course of theology at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, and for three years she worked indefatigably at this branch 
of study. In addition she also attended lectures at the Berlin University and benefited 
by the instruction of such eminent professors as Harnack, von Soden, and Gunkel 
Paulsen. : 


THE NEW GORILLA, PRETTY POLLY 


. Which has just arr:ved in London for the Hon. Walter Rothschild, M.P., and has been 


taken to the Zoo 


THE TAELER 


Our New Pretty 


On the Way to Woolwich.—When the King goes to Woolwich 
to-day he will pass the fine old red-brick house where the Duke of 
Connaught lived when he was a cadet at the “ shop,” as the students 
call the Woolwich Academy. It is on the edge of Blackheath, and was 
the ranger’s lodge when 
there was a resident ranger 
for Greenwich Park. Lord 
Wolseley lived there at one 
time and many famous 
personages of the past. In 
the grounds at the back is 
the little redoubt the Duke 
built in boyhood with his 
own hands, and the 
toy gun in it still points 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT IN A 


The Duke of Connaught is here seen on his motor car, The Duke was seriously injured by his motor colliding with a heavily- 
laden cart while on the way from,Edinburgh to Gosford House, Haddingtonshire, on October 13. The car was smashed up 
and the Duke received ajscalp wound and sundry bruises. - His Royal. Highness was carried back to his hotel at Edinburgh, 


and is now recovering 


out over the park and menaces the Astronomer Royal in his secluded 
observatory. Close by at the top of Blackheath Hill is the clubhouse 
of the Blackheath Golf Club, and the red jackets of the members 
give here and there a much-needed splash of colour to the bare and 
treeless heath. There isa straight level run for the King’s motor from 
Blackheath Hill to the County Council hospital at Shooter’s Hill. 


The Pet of the Drawing-rooms.— London’s drawing-rooms 
will be desolated at the prospect of Lord Charles Fitzmaurice’s long 
absence in India. Like his great friend, Lord Herbert Scott, he is 
extremely popular with the dancing set, and his departure is enough 
to dislocate society. Lord Charles has always been as lively as a 
kitten. Ten years ago, when he was a boyish subaltern in the 3rd 
Royal Scots, his merry pranks made “Charlie” quite a feature of the 
camps. His favourite amusement was “shinning up the tent poles” 
as they callyit in Ireland, and at that he was an expert. None of 
the other aristocratic youngsters in the officers’ mess could approach 
his climbing. performances though many tried to rival him. It was 
a lively mess in those days, and “‘ ragging ” was not wholly unknown, 
Lord Charles can tell a queer story of a fellow officer who had a 
sheep put into his tent at midnight with disastrous results to the 
furniture. I do not know whether the practical jokers ever carried 
out their threat to introduce a bullock on another occasion. 


Scotsmen and Pork.—The Scot and the Jew have often been 
identified, but I confess it is news to me that the Scot resembles the 
Israelite in a dislike of pork. In going over some old letters at the 
British Museum the other afternoon I found Colonel Harry Gordon, 
a member of the well-known Scots family of Knockespoch writing to 
Colonel Henry Bouquet from an American post in 1758, welcoming 
the announcement of a supply of beef. ‘It will be very welcome 
entertainment to my countrymen, who/are,” he says, “ by no means 
fond of pork since the joke against St. Andrew which is of long 
standing.” I certainly never heard that the Scot objected to roast 
piz, apropos of which I remember that at a recent theatrical 
dinner in the Cecil all eyes were turned on a Jewish millionaire from 
Park Lane to see if he would let a helping of ham pass him. He 
did not. 


Girl Competition. 


MOTOR CAR ACCIDENT 
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The Latest Americanism.—A correspondent informs me that 
the most recent verbal atrocity perpetrated in America is the 
shortening of the word, “ photograph” to “pho,” and that the 
smartest young ladies in Brooklyn now always speak of having been 
‘“‘phoed.” In the south-west of 
Ireland, however, the contraction of 
“bho” for photograph is, or has 
beer, common enough for some 
years past, but curiously enough 
the dreadful past participle seems 
to be entirely American. 


The Lone Bachelor.—A ‘‘ Lone 
Bachelor,” writing to the Exfress, 
wants a 5-per-cent. philanthropist 
to build Rowton houses for}, those 
of his kind whose incomes do not 
exceed £350 a year; but the secre- 
tary of the Rowton Houses Company 
doubts whether the “ lone bachelor” 
with that income really requires 
them. Possibly the latter is right. 
The man who is, as Carlyle would 
say, on the verge of gigmanity is 
not so gregarious as the City 
seventy-pounder who is content with 
an Ingram House cubicle. He likes 
a certain semblance of independence 
and the option of privacy when he 
is tired of the crowd. Yet it ought 
to be possible to provide him with 
“chambers” at a figure within his 
income and yet make a profit while 
respecting this little peculiarity. I 
have an impression that the man— 
or the company—that makes the 
venture with knowledge and caution 
willemerge with more than 5 per cent. 


Russell 


A Great Idea, is it Not? 


WHO IS THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE? 


A Competition for which the First Prize is 


A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO 
Value 150 Guineas 


This interesting question will be open to solution in a fcw 

weeks by readers of “The Tatler,” who will be asked to 

send portraits under similar conditions to those that obtained 
in our Pretty Children Competition. 


A distinguished sculptor and a brilliant artist— 


MR. GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A., 
and 
MR. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A., 


have kindly consented to adjudicate on the momentous 
question— 
Prettiest Girl Between Fifteen 
and 'Twenty-One! 


The 


Further details of this Competition will be announced 
next week, 
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==. The Grand Monarch Restored to Life at Versailles. 


Leaving the 
Regiment. — The 
Grenadier Guards 
will miss Colonel 
Ricardo when he 
retires from the 
command early 
next month. He 
has been with the 
Grenadiers for the 
last — five-and-thirty 
years, and not con- 
tent with being of 
the corps he also 
married into it, for 
Mrs. Ricardo was 
the daughter of her 
husband’s colonel, 
and was born into 
the regiment. They 
live near Guild- 
ford and are 
very popular both 
there and in town. 
The immaculately- 
dressed colonel likes 
to play the county 
gentleman, and 
sometimes takes a 
seat on the county 
bench, but he 
always seems more 
at home on_ his 


SOME OF THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY’S DRAMATIC TREASURES 


The sale of the Marquis of Anglesey’s gorgeous costumes used by him in his private theatricals took place at 

Willis's Rooms on October 11 and 12. It indicated that the marquis possesses a taste quite oriental in its nature, 

so varied and magnificent are many of the stage appurtenances. In the centre will be seen a back view of one 

of the marquis’s favourite coats set out in paste diamonds in the form of a rising sun. Simultaneously a sale of 

the marquis's effects is going on at Anglesey Castle, a pleasant though pathetic incident in this sale being the 

fact that the marquis’s coronation robe and coronet were purchased on behalf of several tradesmen in the locality, 
who intend returning them to the marquis 


LOUIS XIV. PLAYING ‘‘HOT COCKLES” IN THE GARDENS AT VERSAILLES 


CHE “TALLER 


bicycle, and he 
loves a run through 
the Surrey lanes. 
To the public_he is 
best known as the 
successor of — Sir 
Edward Ward in 
the exacting office 
of master of the 
ceremonies at the 
Royal Military 
Tournament. 


A Correction.— 
Lord Francis Hope 
writes to me as 
follows from 64, 
Grosvenor Street, 
W., correcting or 
modifying a_state- 
ment that was made 
last week : — 


It is made to appear 
that Lily Duchess of 
Marlborough owns the 
Deepdene in Surrey, 
whereas she has only 
taken it on a_ seven, 
fourteen, or twenty-one 
years lease at her option 
to terminate it at the 
end of any one period. 
Should this option be 
exercised to its utmost 
limit the present lease 
will expire in about ten 
years. 


Pathé Freres 


You might think this is a genuine nistorica! painting in which the great King of France, who made our Cromwell an ally, our Charles II. a pensioner, and our William III. 


a staunch enemy, is engaged in frivolous ainusement with his court. 
time when the palace of Versailles was in its glory. 


by a cinematograph with a view of showing with some measure of verisimilitude an older world 


8I 


Alas! it is only the effort of the photographer, M. Pathé of Paris, who has restored that golden 
All these figures have been dressed up, transported to Versailles, scattered over the grounds, and then photographed 


THE TALLER 


The ‘‘ Times” as Jester.—One rarely finds anything frivolous 
in the Z%mes of the present day, but in its lusty youth, a century 
ago, its column 
were as_ enter- 
taining as a 
society paper. 
A recent issue, 
for example, 
reprints from the 
Times of 1804 a 
story of the wed- 
ding service 
which could 
never be told of 
the present- 
day ceremony. 
When the un- 
sophisticated 
bride of 1804 Psy 
was asked, . 
“ Wilt thou have 4 
this man _ for 
thy wedded 


THE FAMOUS BEAR, MADAME BATAVIA 


Accompanied by her trainer, Signor Volpi. This bear recently visited the 
London Stock Exchange. She may be seen nightly at the Royal Italian 
Circus, Oxford Street 


husband ?” she fervently replied, “‘Yea verily, and by God’s 
help so I will; and I heartily thank our Heavenly Father that 
he hath brought me to this state !” 


An A-front.—The provost of Peebles recently added to his 
residence, and an elderly tradesman was engaged “ harriling ”’ 
the walls. His son had been at the war in South Africa and 
he was wearing his cast-off khaki jacket. An old gentleman 
sauntering down from the Peebles Hydro eyed that jacket, and 
his imperial instinct almost choked him as he called up 
to the tradesman who was perched on a ladder, “ Here, 
you ; were you at the front?” “ Yes,” was the reply, 
“T wis there yesterday, but I’m at the 
gable end the day.” 


MR. BOTTOMLEY'S WARGRAVE, THE WINNER OF THE 
CESAREWITCH 


Mr. Bottomley's six-year-old Wargrave won the Cesarewitch on Wednesday over 

a two-and-a-quarter-mile course, defeating Rondeau by a length and a_ half, 

Mr. Bottomley is stated to have made a little fortune over the race, which proved 

a “terribly bad "' one for the bookmakers. The King was present, and set a new 

fashion in racing attire by wearing a Homburg hat of green-coloured tweed with 
a little feather tucked into the hat-band at the back 


The Winner of the 
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Cesarewitch. 


A Traveller in the Desert at Seventy-nine.—Colonel Thomas 
Innes, C.V.O., is a wonderful veteran, for he has just published an 
account of a seventy-five days trip to the East which he undertook 
last year at the age of seventy-nine. Moreover, he followed a route 
which was quite new to Cook’s, namely, a journey from Egypt to 
Palestine through the wilderness of El Tih. During his journey the 
veteran rode 4oo miles on camel and horseback. 


A Jameson Raider.—It is an ill wind blows nobody good. The 
Cape Town ragging case has given Colonel Grenfell a step and a 
transfer from the 17th Lancers to the 3rd Dragoon Guards over the 
head of the next on the list. The colonel has always been a lucky 
man. He was only a junior lieutenant when he first went out to 
South Africa before the Jameson raid. Then 
he had the good fortune to go on special ser- 
vice with the Chartered Company, and 
though he rode with the raiders and was Presi- 
dent Kruger’s prisoner in Pretoria for a time 
the President took a lenient view of his 
case and released him, Ss As a captain he dis- 
tinguished himseif at Atbara and Omdur- 
man, coming home with a brevet majority. 


“THINGS ARE NOT WHAT THEY SEEM” 


This is not an old picture of Cleopatra. It is a portrait of Miss Major, 

sister of the Rev. Talfourd Major of the Rectory, Thundersley, Essex, 

and it is made up by decorating the lady with all kinds of odds and ends 
from among the household gods 


Beresford’s Kindness.—A very touching incident reveals 
the kindly consideration shown to his men by Vice-Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford. Whilst the Channel Fleet was at Inver- 
gordon one of the marines on board the cruiser, 7esemzs, became so 
seriously ill that his removal to the mainland was rendered impos- 
sible. It would equally endanger the man’s life had the vessel gone 
to sea with the others, and rather than run any such risk Lord 
Charles ordered the vessel to remain behind. This kindly act was 
of no avail, for the unfortunate man died within a few hours after 
the departure of the fleet, but the kindness of the admiral has 
already enhanced his popularity in the far north. Little wonder Lord 
Charles is beloved in the British Navy. 


Contraband of War.—Contraband ot war is now occupying so 
much attention that it may be interesting to recali a lady’s experience 
during the Franco-Prussian War. She tried to pass through the 
Prussian lines in a carriage, but was very naturally stopped and 
questioned. A search was also instituted into her effects to see 
whether she had been playing the spy and carrying intelligence to the 
enemy. ‘The search produced nothing suspicious until the sold ers 
wished to open a certain black box. The lady then protested and 
entreated, finally vowing that they should not open it—they should 
take her life first. All this excitement naturally aroused suspicion. 
The box was taken from her by force and opened; it proved to 
contain a whole regiment of cosmetics, a /owfet, and other dangerous 
weapons. The box was returned to its owner with profound apologies, 
and she was passed on with smiles. 
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Why Not Knee-breeches? 
Wy not? 


The question is asked by ten thousand; ten thousand 
legs are interested. 

Why not breeches—beautiful silken, velvet 
breeches—to show the shapely calf and hose of 
quality and the paste of your wife’s hat pin in your 
shoes? There appears to be no valid reason. The 
devil’s advocate is silent. It is, after all, but a 
question of flesh. 

I remember in one of Leach’s pictures a smooth- 
tongued bootmaker who remarks to a customer, 
“ Fine leg for a Wellington boot, sir—same size all 
the way down, sir.” 

Is it not possible that the ‘‘same sizers all the 
way down, sir,” are a moiety of opposition? You 
must have a leg for a stocking—or your hosier must 
make you one. A shapely, nimble, geometrical leg 
with circles, ellipses, and parabolas for its point. 
A deal chair leg will not do; a billiard table leg 
is reminiscent of the butcher. Your leg must be 
beyond criticism, restful to the eye, pleasing in 
company; a leg to be crossed without shame and 
dangled with pride. Endow ten thousand with such 
a leg and breeches are safe. 

But there are other questions, other opponents 
to a reform which is “crying aloud for a hearing.” 
Of the latter, let us name Master Utility and Sir 
What-does-it-Cost as most worthy of our notice. 
Says the first, “I am all for comfort ; breeches 
irritate me ; stockings chafe my knees. Thesecond, 
more practical, leads us gently by the ear to a 
hosier’s shop in the Burlington. “ Behold,” says he, 
“hand-worked at two guineas a pair.” We behold 
and flee. The income tax is Is. in the £ and food 
is to cost us more. Silk stockings at two guineas 
a pair would be as bad as motor cars—and who knows if we could 
resist diamond garters? It might even come to that. 

At home in our arm chairs we reflect at our leisure upon the 
fallacies of these arguments and compose destructive answers to 
them. It may be thatthe image of Mr. Lewis Waller flashes before 
us in our reverie, and we wonder what Mohun would look like in 
trousers. Would the stalls, the pit, and the gallery be as packed for 
Harris tweeds ? Would the same serried ranks of divinities respond 
toa “reach-me-down”’ at 32s. 6d.? It may be so. Mr. Waller is 
irresistible, and the breeches are a redundancy. But imagine 
romance in trousers—turned-up trousers, baggy at the knees, and 
worn by the key chain. It is impossible to conceive it. We 
romancers live on breeches ; they are the very fous e¢ origo of our 
calling. Let the reviewer pay up his 32s. 6d. for a ‘‘reach-me- 
down,” but romance will have none of it. 

Now upon this is all the world agreed, that from the athletic 
standpoint breeches are without a rival. They give a man grace 
and symmetry ; they are manly clothes. You may put the most 
commonplace person into breeches and you add dignity to his 
physical appearance. The trouser, on the other hand, is almost the 
emblem of the proletariat. A hundred years ago Paris shook her 
trousers in the face of Louis the Apathetic, and that, as Carlyle has 
told us, was the end of good manners. They perished with the 
breeches. Men doffed a splendid feather no longer when democracy 
had gone off with their half hose. Master Utility, a vulgar sort of 
rogue at the best, stalked abroad henceforth and boasted of equality, 
but the thing was a sham, and its knees were bent before the shame. 
The veriest hobbledehoy in breeches need fear no comparison with 
‘such a one. 

There is another point. What has man done for himself in 
woman’s eyes since he left off the breeches ? Whoever heard of any 
rights at all where woman was concerned before the age of the 
sansculottes ? What woman with silk stockings to knit had time to 
think of clubs at Hyde Park Corner or the front seats before the 
throne of St. Francis of Jeune? You heard no talk of marriage on 
lease in those days. Not the man but the breeches dominated the 
house. You discovered no common clay beneath those costly fabrics. 
The veriest rakes were forgiven if the breeches were fine enough. 

Iam all for the breeches, and I appeal to the courage of the 
heroic minority to make this a national movement—the movement of 
10,000,000 pairs to war upon the prose of life and to return to 
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MR. SEYMOUR HICKS 


Who sets the fashion of knee-breeches 
in evening dress in his popular play, 
‘The Catch of the Season” 


RAE TALEER. 
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man some of his lost dignity. Here it is the first step—or 
should one say the first pair ?—which costs. A man entered 
a London theatre the other day resplendent in black 
velvet and fine stockings, and the eyes of the house 
were instantly upon him. The play was forgotten. 
The breeches were invincible. Let a band of 
devotees flaunt the banner of this reform and resolve 
to carry the breeches everywhere. The King has 
willed it; the Tailor and Cutter is with us. For 
whom do we wait ? 

Are breeches comfortable ? Ask the golfers who 
golf in them, the shooters who shoot, the riders who 
ride, the fishermen who fish. Give any man his 
chance in the country and see how nimbly we will 
hop into breeches. It is even possible, I fancy, 
that this great reform (whose moment to the nation 
surpasses by far that of any fiscal problem which 
ever came out of Birmingham)—it is possible, I 
think, that it may come to us by devious routes. 
We shall get our breeches a leg ata time. There 
will be no violent shocks, no rents in the public 
taste. Accustomed as we are to breeches in the 
field the step to the boudoir should not be so formid- 
able. Let us “hitch ourselves up” and take the 
leap—with circumspection, for the breeches are tight. 

We are told on the best authority that society 
desires the change. Then why has not society the 
courage of its opinions? Let a hundred of its 
members appear regularly in breeches at the theatre 
and you will have every bank clerk in Lombard 
Street running headlong for them in a twelve- 
month. Nor would this be a misfortune, for there 
are some fine fellows in Lombard Street. Sans- 
culottism has done nothing for them, though here 
and there upon a bicycle they have earned the 
remark, ‘What splendid legs!” They might earn it every night 
if the nation found salvation. 

And what of the cost? Are these things, like the motor car, for 
the idle rich ? Certainly not. A well-made pair of breeches is a 
veritable heirloom. They go to the grave with a man, and as to 
the “honorarium” your tailor will ask, why, we shall have them 
anon marked at a couple of guineas in every shop window. Such 
an outlay may never be regretted. Imagine with what pride the 
wearer will cross his legs at the theatre. As to the stockings, why, 
there of course the new mode will be hailed enthusiastically by every 
maiden in the country who can wield a knitting needle. Expectantly 
and with beating heart we shall upon Christmas morning open those 
boxes of silk hose sent to us by the only women we have ever 
loved. The worship of the golden calf will begin, never again to be 
forsaken. 

So breeches by all means in the interests of man, who, as 
Spenser has reminded us, ‘‘ Flowers so fresh at morn and fades at 
evening late.” 


Max Pemberton. 


Ellis 
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When 


tA writer in a weekly paper advises women to play the French horn to 
improve their figures.] ; 


Mary Plays 


When Mary plays upon the horn 
Life seems at best a thing forlorn ; 
Each dreadful, wild, blood-curdling groan 
Is flattened by a semitone. 
In vain by hideous anguish torn, 
From morn till night, from night till morn, 
I vent my bitter rage and scorn, 
My very mind is not my own 
When Marty plays. 


Yes, I am growing old and worn, 
Grey hairs my manly brow adorn, 
I suffer agonies unknown 
As ceaselessly her trumpet’s blown, 
I wish I never had been born 
When Mary plays. 


THE TALLER 


How many people know that paper is made from trees ? 

I always in my ignorance thought that our old 
clothes ultimately became paper, and | had also a kind 
of notion that a variety of foreign grass helped out the 
supply of rags. But now I Jearn that the proprietors of 
large newspapers have to buy forests in order to keep 
themselves going at all—Canadian forests for choice. 
What a destiny for a fine tree! Imperial Caesar dead and 
turned to clay is not in an odder position filling a crack in 
the wall than a lordly fir in its reincarnation covered with 
the latest racing results. 

I say fir, but obviously some papers are made of the 
bark of the chestnut. 

I have lately been in a forest which is very unlikely ever to 
become paper—the forest of Fontainebleau. It is a forest which one 
must live in for a while if oneis to appreciate it.. Like Wordsworth’s 
poetry you must love it ere to you it will seem worthy of your love. 
The ordinary visitor from Paris drives to the Gorge de Franchard, 
has lunch, and returns. But that is useless except to give a rapid 
idea. The forest is immense; you may walk all day and meet 
no one. 

We have nothing like it, nor should we treat it quite in the same 
way if we had, for the elaborate system of guide posts which comes 
so naturally to the orderly French is opposed to our genius. At first 
one is troubled by so many directions—they seem to take from the 
wildness and romantic beauty of the country—but after a while 
one forgets them. ‘The forest is greater than they. 

At this time of year the forest is naturally very rich in fungi, and 
charts of fungi which one may eat and which one may not eat are 
to be seen in the neighbouring villages and markets—and I suppose 
allover France. It is odd that we do not take similar measures to 
provide poor countryfolk with this cheap food, for the same fungi 
luxuriates in England. 

In the Halles in Paris I saw huge baskets of that gross bun- 
looking fungus which a wet summer always produces in English 
woods. It is a form of céfé and is considered a delicacy in France, 
but the dish of it which was placed before me [ thought detestable. 
None the less it is food, and tastes differ, and the coloured charts of 
edible fungi certainly ought to be acclimatised with us. 

Snails I fancy | shall never eat. The look of them is enough. 
3ut frogs (or green eels as Charles Lamb called them), ‘nice little 
rabbity things,” are quite alluring. ‘They are delicate and soft, and 
the flesh comes off the little bones as though it had grown there 
only for you. 

Apropos of chestnuts, what is done with horse chestnuts? I 
walked through a little French town last week the day after a very 
stiff gale—indeed, the gale was still raging—and for half-a-mile, 
where the road ran down an avenue, | was literally ankle-deep in 
chestnuts. They were falling even then; it was like a bombard- 
ment. But no one seemed to be picking them up. Surely science 
could find a use. 

To me a good rich, smooth. chestnut is a kind of fetish. That 
fortune-telling gentleman who said in court the other day that he 
looked at a crystal to concentrate his thoughts but that anything 
else would do just as well should try a horse chestnut. I am certain 
that it is soothing to the nerves to mould and stroke a horse chestnut 
between the fingers. But nothing shall induce me to set up a nerve- 
soothing establishment in Bond Street on the strength of the dis- 
covery—for fear alike of the ridicule of Mr. Gill and the champion- 
ship of Mr. Yelverton. 

It always seems to me that if there is one thing a counsel should 
not do it is to lay his hand on his heart and call upon heaven. A 
barrister is either clever or nothing, and it is certainly not clever to 
do that. No one is taken in and the other side has a great opening. 

Many unattractive things perforce get into the papers, but none 
I think are less attractive than the disputes of opposing counsel. 
There always seems to me something peculiarly indecent in such 
passages of arms (as they are called) being made public. The report 
of the ¢w guogues and other exchanges between Mr. Giil and Mr. 
Yelverton in a recent case reached the low-water mark of superfluous 


whether or not it was not a French translation. 
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journalism, It is not that barristers should not 
bicker but that we should not be asked to view the 
joyless spectacle. 


ws La 


I see it announced that Yvette Guilbert has been 
engaged to appear in an English musical comedy,. 
and the papers are eloquent upon her perfect English 
accent. If this is really so the cynical lady must 
have progressed very far since I last heard her sing 
in our own tongue. The song was, | think, the 
Gaiety gem, “‘ Her Golden Hair was Hanging Down 
her Back,” and the singer gave it in such a way— 
sound before sense—that one had to listen intently to discover 
Obviously the 
singer did not know what she was singing. 

Broken English spoken by a clever actress is always so fasci- 
nating that I wonder that any stress at all should be laid upon 
Yvette Guilbert’s linguistics. She had far better speak English 
badly. There would, indeed, probably be a very good living on the 
English stage for several French actresses who were wise enough not 
to speak any words too well. The little Jady, for example, who 
originated the title-part of Za Pouwpée over here was a great favourite, 
and any French chanteuse at a music-hall who essays an English 
popular song is safe to bring down the house. Perhaps—as in my 
own case—the enthusiasm is partly relief upon at last hearing 
something that one knows. 

One of the most popular French actresses—or ladies of the stage 
—who has never, I think, yet been seen in England is Cléo de 
Mérode. With her piquant Greek profile and her hair curved over 
her-temples everyone who studies the photograph shops must be 
familiar ; but I do not remember that Cléo has visited the English 
stage. Asamatter of fact there is little for her todo there. Her 
face is her fortune ; and we require other gifts too. 

At the present moment Cléo de Mérode is appearing as Phryne 
at a Paris music-hall. It is a dull ballet, the core of which is the 
beautiful Cléo in the scene before her judges. Cléo is, however, not 
very graceful ; her movements are rather angular, and when the time 
comes for the long-expected disrobing she is found to retain too: 
many clothes. 

On the stage Cléo was disappointing. Buton the next day I met 
her in the Bois de Boulogne and once more returned to my old 
place among her admirers, for she is delicious—a_ beautiful piece 
of Dresden china. 


“The Distinguished Journalist ” 


[There are doubtless many men ‘‘writing for several publications” who: 
are annoyed by the persistence of names that take precedence of their 
own. It would be fun to make up a list of the writers disliked by individual, 
readers.—Daily Chronicle.] 


The sentiment I echo, and indeed most true it is, 

So I’ve made a little list, a comprehensive list, 
Of literary persons who are superfluities 

And who nevet would be missed, they never would be missed. 
‘There’s the lady in the provinces whose output is immense, 
She gets so many pounds a page while I’m put off with pence; 
And undiscerning publishers who steadily decline, 
While they can get her manuscripts, to even glance at mine; 
And the editors who always on my uselessness insist, 

I don’t think they’d be missed; I’m sure they’d not be missed, 


‘There’s Dash and Blank and Asterisk, and likewise Mister X. 
(The fertile humorist, I’ve got him on the list) ; 

What chance has merit while these people so much space annex? 
I don’t think they’d be missed; I’m sure they’d not be missed. 

Nor the critic who enthus’s in a most offensive tone, 

And dubs immortal everybody’s writings but my own; 

Why, how much better off the reading public then would be 

(My anxiety is purely altruistic as you see). 

But it really doesn’t matter whom you put upon the list, 
By me they’d not be missed; indeed they’d not be missed. 


—_ 
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<= Strange Visitors to the British Isles. 


TWO GLOBE-TROTTING CHAMELEONS ee The toes of both hind and fore feet are drawn 
Who have recently visited Scotland i § into two bundles 


A DULL AFTERNOON AT THE ZOO A STRANGER FROM TIBET 
The jaguar’s mighty yawn Brought home by Captain R. L. Kennion 


TWO LITTLE BIRDS OF PREY : TWO LEVIATHANS ASHORE 


CO 
Ou 


THE TAL EER 


Mr. 


Nothing probably divides people so frequently, certainly nothing 
is so disconcerting, as a difference in their sense of humour. 
Mr. Pinero’s new “ comedy in disguise,” 4 Wife Without a Smile, 
is a case in point, for while the majority of the first-night audience 
at Wyndham’s rocked with roars of laughter others watched the 
stage with a stony stare which showed that they found no fun in 
the play. Iam not squeamish, but I am bound to admit that my 
idea of taste—another point in which one man differs so much from 
another—lost its bearings, to say the least of it, by the doll incident, 
which I shall explain. 
Yet taken as a whole 
I welcome A Wife 
Without a Smile asa 
play with a real living 
idea—and that is so 
rare in our somewhat 
stupid playhouse. The 
idea is summed up in 
the question—‘* What 
is really funny ?” and 
Mr. Pinero falls back 
on the old explanation 
of discomfiture as the 
soul of humour. 
Seymour  Rippin- 
gill, characteristically 
played by Mr. Bouci- 
cault, is one of those 
jocose little men for 
whom life is one long 
guffaw. Even twenty 
years in a Government 
office have been unable 


Seymour Rippingill 
Haynes Webbmarsh 
Vivian Trood 
John Pullinger 


Foley 

Mrs. Rippingill 
Mrs. Webbmarsh 
Mrs. Lovette 
Bates 


THE PEOPLE 


to represshim. At the 
mature age of four-and- 
forty he marries a 
pretty young girl, Avis 
Meiklejohn, from a 
Westbourne Terrace 
boarding-house. He 
dowers her with every- 
thing that she wants, 
but at the end of two 
months he cannot get 
her even to smile. In 
desperation he raids 
Hamley’s for the 
funniest toys; but all 
in vain—the girl re- 
mains primly adaman- 
tine. Then he invents 
what he considers a 
masterpiece ofa tell-tale 
doll which he hangs 
(through the floor of 
his pretty little house 
at Taplow) to the leg of 
a sofa in the room above, which is occupied by a newly-married pair, 
Mr, and Mrs. Haynes Webbmarsh. They are supposed to be deeply 
engaged in reviewing, but whenever they are seated on the sofa the 
doll beneath goes through a series of gyrations which strike 
Mr. Rippingill as excruciatingly funny. The doll is not nice. At 
best it is not in particularly good taste, and yet it is no mere incident 
but the materialised pivot of Mr. Pinero’s play. 

Rippingill finally summons to his aid a durbar of his friends 
to devise a plan to make his wife smile. There is Mrs. Lovette 


ee ae 
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Mr. Pinero’s eyebrows are a striking feature of his remarkable face, and Mr. David Wilson has underlined 
them as it were as a very characteristic point in his physiognomy 
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Pinero’s New Play at Wyndham ’s Theatre. 


(magnificently played by Miss Marie Illington), a widow with a 
caustic sense of life’s little ironies. There is the rotund Mr. 
Pullinger, who is a cross between a matter-of-fact bore and a 
Captain Cuttle. Mr. Pullinger advises that a ‘‘sudden shock” should 
be administered to Mrs. Rippingill. Sure enough, it is almost auto- 
matically supplied by the fact, elicited in the course of discussion, that 
Mr. Rippingill has failed to make absolute the decree #zsz in the suit 
against his first wife. Avis is really not his wife ; but to the surprise 
of everybody she is perfectly delighted at the discovery, for she thinks 
she is in love with 
Mr. Vivian Trood, a 
young artist of the 
Westbourne ‘Terrace 
days who is staying in 
the house. The pair 
adjourn to the Webb- 
marsh parlour, and to 
Rippingill’s horror the 
doll begins to gyrate. 
He has been hoist by 
his own petard. 

On the advice of 
Mr. Pullinger, Rippin- 
gill resolves to turn the 
tables by proposing to 
Mrs. Lovette, but as 
soon as the young wife 
hears of the engage- 
ment, and when she 
comes to realise that 


Mr. Trood is going to 
take her back to the 


Mr. Dion Boucicault 
Mr. C. M. Lowne 
Mr. G. M. Graham 
Mr. Henry Kemble 
Mr. T. Ryley 

Miss Lettice Fairfax 
Miss Dorothy Grimston 
Miss Marie Illington 
Miss Nellie Moore 


THE PLAYERS 


“hugger-mugger” 
position of a struggling 
artist’s wife, she turns 
the tables again by 
declining to give up 
her position as Rippin- 
gill’s wife, and she 
ends by presenting him 
as her fiancé, while 
Mr. Rippingill rings 
down the curtain by 
cutting the string of 
the tell-tale dancing 
doll. 

The play sparkles 
with clever lines and 
with points on the 
topics of the day which 
the first-night audience 
enjoyed with the 
keenest relish. As in 
all Mr. Pinero’s plays 
the nine parts are well 
acted. Mr. Henry 
Kemble looked to the 
very life as Mr. Pullinger, who is a perfect past master in recounting 
the negligible minutiz of knowledge. Miss Marie Illington, as 
Mrs. Lovette, gets a better chance than she has had for some time. 
Miss Lettice Fairfax quite astonished us all as the young wife, her 
gradation from the prim woman who will not smile to the common 
lodging-house girl being exceedingly clever. 

When the curtain fell there was less enthusiasm than the 
previous laughter would have led us to expect. The audience, 
I fancy, was asking itself the play’s question—‘ What is funny ?” 
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‘Tobin and me, the two of us, went down to 

Coney one day, for there was $4 be- 
tween us, and Tobin had need of distractions, 
For there was Katie Mahorner, his sweetheart 
of county Sligo, lost since she started for America three months 
before with $200 her own’savings and $100 from the sale of Tobin’s 
inherited estate, a fine cottage and pig on the Bog Shannaugh. And 
since the letter that Tobin got saying that she had started to come 
to him not a bit of news had he heard or seen of Katie Mahorner. 
Tobin advertised in the papers, and the po ice looked behind the 
apple stands and in the gambling houses, but nothing could be found 
of the colleen. 

So to Coney me and Tobin went, thinking that a turn at the 
chutes and the smell of the popcorn might raise the heart in his 
bosom. But Tobin was a hard-headed man and the sadness stuck 
in his skin. He ground his teeth at the crying balloons ; he cursed 
the moving pictures, and though he would drink whenever asked ; 
he scorned Punch and Judy, and was for licking the tintype men as 
they came. 

So I gets him down a side way on a board walk where the attrac- 
tions were some less violent. At a little six-by-eight stall Tobin 
halts with a more human look in his eye. % 

‘Tis here,” says he, “1 will be diverted. “I'll have the palm 
of me hand investigated by the wonderful palmist of the Nile and 
see if what is to be will be.” 

Tobin was a believer in signs and the unnatural in nature. He 
possessed illegal convictions in his mind along the subjects of black 
cats, lucky numbers, and the weather predictions in the papers. 

We went into the enchanted chicken coop, which was fixed with 
mysterious red cloth and pictures of hands with lines crossing ’em 
like a railroad centre. The sign over the door says it is Madame 
Zozo, the Egyptian palmist. There was a fat woman inside in ajred 
jumper with pothooks and beasties embroidered upon it. Tobin 
gives her ten cents and extends one of his hands. She lifts Tobin’s 
hand, which is own brother to the hoof of a drayhorse, and examines 
it to see whether ’tis a stone in the frog or a cast shoe he has 
come for. 


“Man,” says this Madame Zozo, ‘‘the line of your fate shows 
” 


‘OTis not me foot at all,” says Tobin interrupting. 
no beauty, but ye hold the palm of me hand.” 

“ The line shows,” says the madame, “that ye’ve not arrived at 
your time of life without bad luck. And there’s more to come. The 
mount of Venus—or is that a stone bruise ?—shows that ye’ve been 
in love. There’s been trouble in your life on account of your 
sweetheart.” 

““’Tis Katie Mahorner she has references with,” whispers Tobin 
to mein a loud voice to one side. 

““T see,” says the palmist, ‘‘a great deal of sorrow and tribula- 
tion with one whom ye cannot forget. I see the lines of designation 
point to the letter K and the letter M in her name.” 

“Whist !” says Tobin to me, ‘‘do ye hear that ?” 

“Look out,” goes on the palmist, ‘for a dark man and a light 
woman, for they’ll both bring ye trouble. Yell make a voyage 
upon the water very soon and have a financial loss. I see one line 
that brings good luck. There’s a man coming {into your life who 
will fetch ye good fortune. Ye’ll know him when ye see him by 
his crooked nose.” 

“Is his name set down?” asks Tobin. ‘’Twill be convenient 
in the way of greeting when he backs up to dump off the good 
luck.” 

“His name,” says the palmist thou htful-lo king, “is not 
spelled out by the lines, but they indicate ’tis a long one, and the 
letter ‘o’ should be in it. There’s no more to tell. Good evening. 
Don’t block up the door.” 

‘Tis wonderful how she knows,” says Tobin as we walk to the 
pier. 

As we squeezed through the gates a nigger man sticks his lighted 
cigar against Tobin’s ear, and there is trouble. Tobin hammers his 
neck and the women squeal, and by presence of mind I drag the 
little man out of the way before the police comes. Tobin is always 
in an ugly mood when enjoying himself. 


“Sure ’tis 
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On the boat going back, when the 
man calls, “Who wants the good- 
looking waiter?” Tobin tried to plead guilty, feeling the desire 
to blow the foam off a crock of suds, but when he felt in his 
pocket he found himself discharged for lack of evidence. Somebody 
had disturbed his change during the commotion. So we sat, dry, 
upon the stools, listening to the Dagoes fiddling on deck. If any- 
thing, Tobin was lower in spirits and less congenial with his 
misfortunes than when we started. 

On a seat against the railing was a young woman dressed 
suitable for red automobiles, with hair the colour of an unsmoked 
meerschaum. In passing by Tobin kicks her foot without intentions, 
and, being polite to ladies when in drink, he tries to give his hata 
twist while apologising. But he knocks it off, and the wind carries 
it overboard. 

Tobin came back and sat down, and I began to look out for him, 
for the man’s adversities were becoming frequent. He was apt, 
when pushed so close by hard luck, to kick the best-dressed man he 
could see and try to take command of the boat. 

Presently Tobin grabs my arm and says, excited, “ Jawn,” says 
he, ‘‘do ye know what we’re doing? We're taking a voyage upon 
the water.” 

“There now,” says I, “subdue yeself. The boat’ll land in 
ten minutes more,” 

:“ Look,” says he, “ at the light lady upon the bench. And have 
ye forgotten the nigger man that burned me ear? And isn’t the 
money I had gone—a dollar sixty-five it was ?” 

I thought he was no more than summing up his catastrophes so 
as to get violent with good excuse as men will do, and I tried to 
make him understand such things was trifles. 

“Listen,” says Tobin. ‘ Ye’ve no ear for the gift of prophecy 
or the miracles of the inspired. What did the palmist lady tell ye 
out of me hand? ’Tis coming true before your eyes. ‘ Look out,’ 
says she, ‘for a dark man and a light woman; they’ll bring ye 
trouble.’ Have ye forgot the nigger man, though he got some of it 
back from me fist? Can ye show me a lighter woman than the 
blonde lady that was the cause of me hat falling in the water? And 
where’s the dollar sixty-five I had in me vest when we left the 
shooting gallery ?” 

The way Tobin put it, it did seem to corroborate the art of pre- 
diction, though it looked to me that these accidents could happen to 
any one at Coney without the implication of palmistry. 

Tobin got up and walked around on deck, looking close at the 
passengers out of his little red eyes. I asked him the interpretation 
of his movements. Ye never know what Tobin has in his mind until 
he begins to carry it out. 

“Ye should know,” says he, “I’m working out the salvation 
promised by the lines in me palm. I’m looking for the crooked-nose 
man that’s to bring the good luck. ’Tis all that will save us. Jawn, 
did ye ever see a straighter-nosed gang of hellions in the days of 
your life ?” 

*Twas the 9.30 boat, and we landed and walked up town through 
Twenty-second Street, Tobin being without his hat. 

On a street corner, standing undera gaslight and looking over 
the elevated road at the moon, wasa man. A long man he was, 
dressed decent, with a cigar between his teeth, and I saw that his 
nose made two,twists from bridge to end like the wriggle of a snake. 
Tobin saw it at the same time, and | heard him breathe hard like a 
horse when you take the saddle off. He went straight up to the man 
and I went with him. 

“ Good-night to ye,” Tobin says to the man. 
his cigar and passes the compliments, sociable. 

“Would ye hand us your name,” asks Tobin, “ and let us look 
at the size of it? It may be our duty to become acquainted 
with ye.” 

“My name,” says the man, polite, “is Friedenhausman— 
Maximus G. Friedenhausman.” 

Tis the right length,” says Tobin. 
‘ce? anywhere down the stretch of it ?” 

“T do not,” says the man. 

“Can ye spell it with an ‘o’ ?” inquires Tobin, turning anxious, 

“If your conscience,” says the man with the nose, “is indisposed 


The man takes out 


“Do you spell it with an 
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toward foreign idioms ye titigat, to please yourself, smuggle the letter 
into the penultimate syllable.” 

“Tis well,’ says Tobin. “ Ye’re in the presence of Jawn Malone 
and Daniel Tobin.” 

“Tis highly appreciated,” says the man with a bow. ‘And 
now since I cannot conceive that ye would hold a spelling bee upon 
the street corner, will ye name some reasonable excuse for being at 
large?” 

“« By the two signs,” answers Tobin, trying to explain, ‘‘ which ye 
display according to the reading of the Egyptian palmist from the 
sole of me hand, ye have been nominated to off-set with good luck 
the lines of trouble leading to the nigger man and the blonde lady 
with her feet crossed in the boat, besides the financial loss of a dollar 
sixty-five, all so far fulfilled according to Hoyle.” 

The man stopped smoking and looked at me. 

“Have ye any amendments,” he asks, “to offer to that state- 
ment, or are ye one, too? I thought by the looks of ye ye might 
have him in charge.” 

“ None,” says I to him, “ except that as one horseshoe resembles 
another so are ye the picture of good luck as predicted by the hand 
of me friend. If not, then the lines of Danny’s hand may have been 
crossed ; I don’t know.” 

“There’s two of ye,” says the man with the nose, looking up 
and down for the sight of a policeman. “ I’ve enjoyed your company 
immense. Good night.” 

With that he shoves his cigar in his mouth and moves across the 
street, stepping fast. But Tobin sticks close to one side of him and 
me at the other. 

“What,” says he, stopping on the opposite sidewalk and 
pushing back his hat ; “do ye follow me? I tell ye,” he says, very 
loud, “l’m proud to have met ye. But it is my desire to be rid 
of ye. Iam off to me home.” 

“Do,” says Tobin, leaning against his sleeve. ‘Do be off to 
your home. And I will sit at the door of it till ye come out in the 
morning. For the dependence is upon ye to obviate the curse of 
the nigger man and the blonde lady and the financial loss of the 
one-sixty-five.” 

“Tis a strange hallucination,” says the man, turning to me as a 
more reasonable lunatic. “ Hadn’t ye better get him home ?” 

“Listen, man,” says 1 to him. ‘ Daniel Tobin is as sensible as 
he ever was. Maybe he is a bit deranged on account of having 
drink enough to disturb but not enough to settle his wits, but he is 
no more than following out the legitimate path of his superstitions 
and predicaments, which I will explain to you.” With that I relates 
the facts about the palmist lady and how the finger of suspicion 
points to him as an instrument of good fortune. ‘ Now, understand,” 
I concludes, “ my position in this riot. I am the friend of me friend 
Tobin according to me interpretations. ’Tis easy to be a friend to 
the prosperous, for it pays; ’tis not hard to bea friend to the poor, 
for ye get puffed up by gratitude and have your picture printed stand- 
ing in front of a tenement with a scuttle of coal and an 
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is poetry and art ; tne moon but a tedious, dry body moving by rote. 
But these are private opinions, for in the business of literature the 
conditions are reversed. ’Tis me hope to be writing a book to 
explain the strange things I have discovered in life.” 

“Ye will put me in a book,” says Tobin, disgusted. ‘ Will ye 
put me in a book ?” 

“j will not,” says the man, ‘for the covers will not hold ye. 
Not yet. The best I can do is to enjoy ye meself, for the time is 
not ripe for destroying the limitations of print. Ye would look 
fantastic in type. All alone by meself must I drink this cup of joy. 
But I thank ye, boys ; I am truly grateful.” 

“The talk of ye,” says Tobin, blowing through his moustache 
and pounding the table with his fist, “‘is an eyesore to me patience. 
There was good luck promised out of the crook of your nose, but ye 
bear fruit like the bang of adrum. Ye resemble, with your noise of 
books, the wind blowing through a crack. Sure now, I would be 
thinking the palm of me hand lied but for the coming true of the 
nigger man and the blonde lady and——” 

“Whist!” says the long man, “ would ye be led astray by 
physiognomy ? Me nose will do what it can within bounds. Let 
us have these glasses filled again, for ’tis good to keep idiosyncrasies 
well moistened, they being subject to deterioration in a dry moral 
atmosphere.” 

So the man of literature makes good, to my notion, for he pays 


. cheerful for everything, the capital of me and Tobin being exhausted 


by prediction. But Tobin is sore and drinks quiet, with the red 
showing in his eye. 

By and by we moved out, for ’twas eleven o’clock, and stands 
a bit upon the sidewalk. And then the man says he must be going 
home and invites me and Tobin to walk that way. We arrives on 
a side street two blocks away where there is a stretch of brick houses 
with high stoops and iron fences. The man stops at one of them 
and looks up at the top windows, which he finds dark. 

“Tis me humble dwelling,” says he, ‘‘and I begin to perceive by 
the signs that me wife has retired to slumber. Therefore I will 
venture a bit in the way of hospitality. °’Tis me wish that ye enter 
the basement room where we dine and partake of a reasonable 
refreshment. There will be some fine cold fowl and cheese and a 
bottle or two of ale. Ye will be welcome to enter and eat, for 1 am 
indebted to ye for diversions.” 

The appetite and conscience of me and Tobin was congenial to 
the proposition, though ’twas sticking hard in Danny’s superstitions 
to think that afew drinks and a cold lunch should represent the 
good fortune promised by the palm of his hand. 

“Step down the steps,” says the man with the crooked nose, 
“and I will enter by the door above and let yein. I will ask the 
new girl we have in the kitchen,” says he, ‘to make yea pot of 
coffee to drink before ye go. ’Tis fine coffee she makes for a green 
girl just landed three months. Step in,” says the man, ‘and [’ll 
send Katie Mahorner down to ye.” 


orphan in each hand. But it strains the art of friendship 
to be true friend to a born fool. And that’s what I’m 
doing,” says I, “ for in my opinion there’s no fortune to be 
read from the palm of me. hand that wasn’t printed there | 
with the handle of a pick. And though ye’ve got the 
crookedest nose in New York City I misdoubt that all the | 
fortune-tellers doing business could milk good luck from 
ye. But the lines of Danny’s hand pointed to ye fair, and 
Pll assist him to experiment with ye until he’s convinced 
ye’re dry.” 

After that the man turns sudden to laughing. He leans 
against a corner and laughs considerable.. Then he claps 
me and Tobin on the backs of us and takes us by an arm 
apiece. 

“°Tis my mistake,” says he. ‘How could I be ex- 
pecting anything so fine and wonderful to be turning the 
corner upon me? I came near being found unworthy. 
Hard by,” says. he, ‘isa. café snug and suitable for the 
entertainment of idiosyncrasies. Let us go there and have 
drink while we discuss the unavailability of the categorical.” 

So saying, he marched me and Tobin to the back 
room of a saloon and ordered the drinks and laid the 
money on the table. He looks at me and Tobin ‘like 
brothers of his, and we have the cigars. 

“Ye must know,” says the man of destiny, “that 
me walk in life is one that is called the literary. I wander 
abroad be night seeking idiosyncrasies in the masses 
and truth in the heavens above. When ye came upon 
me | was in contemplation of the elevated road in conjunc- 
tion with the chief luminary of night. The rapid transit 
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Lady Tourist: What a lovely view you get up here! 
Old Woman: Aye, mem, it is that. There’s no one passes on the road that we 
dinna see 
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The Look-out Man: A sail! a sail! 
Ikey : Svelp me, and | haven’t got a catalogue | 
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he oracle of the law, which, though less romantic than 
other oracles, has the valuable power of enforcing 

its own predictions, has spoken; and the Bond Street 
and Regent Street palmists and crystal-gazers must give up 
their practices or invent some legal colour under which to 
disguise them. It was well that the particular defendants 
were treated with leniency and not visited with any penalty 
except the obligation not to do so any more, for they were 
comparatively inoffensive specimens of their class who were 
actuated apparently by no more mischievous design than 
that of getting a comfortable income by a very light occupa- 
tion. We are nearly all of us subject to this weakness, 
and there does not seem anything more immoral in guessing 
at the possible present character and future adventures of a 
man or woman from the marks on his or her hands than in 
giving racing ‘‘tips’’ or systems for Monte Carlo. In fact, 
palmistry is probably less harmful than the labours of the 
sporting tipster and the gambling system-maker. The 
client of the palmist is not required to back his future luck 
but merely to verify the soothsayer’s forecast; the cus- 
tomers of the gambling specialist may, and generally do, 


lose large sums of money. 
AN good deal of the palmistry and crystal-gazing that goes 
on is resorted to as a mere distraction in a frame of 
mind neither belief nor disbelief. The lady who is told that 
she will marry a rich man in a year will not, as a rule, 
arrange her affairs as if this event could be counted on with 
any certainty. She will be conscious of a pleasing flutter 
whenever she meets a gentleman supposed to be wealthy, 
and she may possibly be more ready to look favourably on 
him should he appear to be attracted to her. By such half- 
conscious processes of the mind do prophesies sometimes 
work out their own fulfilment, leading to that first shock of 
especial interest that is often the beginning of a stronger 
feeling. 


pee very charm to most people of the predictions of a 

palmist or crystal-gazer lies in the fact that one is not 
bound to believe any of them. Nothing is at stake, as used 
to be the case in old days when people really believed in 
astrology and witchcraft. In those days prophecy was a 
desperately solemn matter for both soothsayers and their 
clients. The former might very probably be burnt at the 
stake after disagreeable preliminary tortures, while the latter 
if not involved in the same prosecution were mercilessly 
blackmailed by the wizards and generally regulated their 
lives by the predictions delivered to them, thus coming to 
great grief. The traditions of families, the legends of 
chroniclers, frequently turn on the frantic efforts of a man 
_ to avoid some unpleasant event in his horoscope, with the 
result of bringing himself into the very predicament foretold. 


Pohaes it is because. we do not really believe in the 

modern soothsayers that their predictions do not often 
come true. Macbeth would not have been led to murder 
Duncan even by his wife’s nagging if he had not been of a 
medieval turn of mind. He would have thought that after 
all—the Thane of Cawdor being a notorious rebel—it would 
not be strange that his title should be taken away with or 
without his head and conferred on a successful general ; and 
he would have reflected that many old women not belonging 
to the War Office of the period were capable of drawing 
such a natural inference. In fact,a modern Macbeth would 
have taken the sensible view of his colleague, Banquo, and 
allowed the fates to crown him if they chose; andas Duncan 
(in history) was really a young and incapable ruler and 
Macbeth already a popular under king this might have 
been a successful course. Banquo, by the way, was 
justified in his scepticism by the fact that the royal Stuarts 
were not descended from him at.all. 


Be mental attitude of most people at present is one of 
uncertainty. Very few persons are really and tre- 
mendously sure of anything. This is why any man who 
apparently, and perhaps really, believes very strongly in 
anything commands a following, even if he is a vulgar 
charlatan of the Dowie order. I do not know that this 
indefiniteness is altogether and exclusively harmful. A 
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great many persons are not fit to be trusted with settled 
convictions of any kind that they are at all likely to adopt. 
They are not wise enough to get hold of the right belief, 
and they are sure to act vigorously on what they conceive 
to be the true creed. We donot want Torquemadas in 
modern society, and even Russia, though still medizval in 
many ways, could do without her Pobiedonostseff and be 
the better for the privation. 


ie is not in religion alone that this vagueness is noticeable. 

It extends to politics home and foreign, economics 
domestic and national, and all varieties of art and the criti- 
cism of art, and has pervaded even science generally so- 
called. Hardly anybody can be found to show confidence 
in his own work or in his opinion of other people’s work. 
When a man is found who has real self-reliance like Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling lovers of literature welcome him because 
his good work is definite, and the crowd bows to him 
because his bad work is loud. Even those who do not 
admire him must have a sneaking kindness for him; here at 
least is a man whose work it is possible definitely to dislike 
for assignable reasons. The discovery that he—even he—is 
by way of becoming mystical and obscure has come with 
an evident shock of dread upon friends and foes alike. It is 
something like the bewilderment that settled on the Savoy 
audience as The Yeomen of the Guard unfolded its story—a 
romantic light opera by W. S. Gilbert ! 


aE palmist is a part, and not a very harmful part, of the 
' prevalent vagueness. He appeals to minds hovering 
between anemic superstition and apprehensive belief. To 
the robust materialist palmistry is mere imposture; to the 
sincerely credulous it is a serious oracle. To most of us it 
is neither. ‘After all, there may be something in it” is the 
doubtful expression of our doubt, and as far as the telling 
of character is concerned we must concede a little truth in 
the statement. The shape of the hand is often an index to 
the character and tastes of its owner, and the chief lines and 
markings, depending as they do on the general shape, must 
have some significance as evidence, though probably not as 
in the palmist’s scheme. But that palmistry should enable 
anyone to foretell events depending in any degree upon other 
persons, such as marriage, the gain or loss of money, success 
in plans and ambitions, is obviously absurd. 


Paeeny can never be scientific till we know why certain 

physical characteristics and tendencies are always 
associated with certain markings on the hand, if that is so. 
As a generalisation from observed coincidences it may have 
a certain value in helping us to know our own tempera- 
ments. For instance, if a certain line has been found on the 
hands ofa particular class of criminals and of no others, any- 
one possessing this line will do well to guard against the 
criminal tendency. But for foretelling the future palmistry 
must be a parlour game of guesses. 


If only palmistry were true, 
The most unskilful tyro 
Would learn what he could dare and do 
From “ Yoga ” or from “ Keiro,” 
And fearlessly his future fix 
For just a trifling ten-and-six, 


‘The ford of all the Russian lands 
On war might put a veto, 
Contending in a show of hands 
With mighty Mutsuhito ; 
And both would save enormous sums 
By merely measuring their thumbs, 


Port Arthur need not in the air 
Blow hostile troops and vessels ; 
Oyama’s hand we could compare 
With sturdy General Stdssel’s, 
And yielding to unerring law 
Russian would yield or Jap withdraw, 


In short, if palmistry could read 
‘The hands of peer and peasant, 

In many things we could succeed 
As we cannot at present'; 

Life would be peaceful then, but oh! 

How participled beastly slow ! 
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Candid Critic 1 Awfully good song that! You ought to be with Carl Rosa 
Jones (feeling rather flattered): Really, do you think so? Awfully kind of you to—er—but Carl Rosa is dead 
Candid Critic: Yes; | said you ought to be with him 
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Mm And not a bad will neither,” said one of the poor relatives 
emphatically. 

“He did the right thing in the end,” agreed a poorer relative. 

“Seems a pity he wasn’t spared to see just one more October,” 
said one of the poorest relatives. “ By rights he ought to be here 
now to see how grateful we are and what a fuss we’ve made of him 
this day. But I s’pose,” resiznedly, “that was almost too much to 
expect.” 

“He's gone,” said someone, giving a more cheerful tone to the 
conversation, “he’s gone the way we've all got to go. And it’s to 
be hoped we shall all be as well prepared.” The others gave a 
sympathetic chord. “ Moreover,” encouraged by this decorous 
applause, ‘‘ we can look upon him as a shining——” 

“Pah!” interjected a relative in the corner. The others, 
astonished, begecd his pardon, and by way of explanation he 
repeated the contemptuous word. They waited respectftlly, for 
he was not only a bachelor but com} aratively speaking a prosperous 
man; slightly nettled at the present moment by the circumstance 
that the only legacy bequeathed to him consisted of a christening 
mug bearing the date of 1847. 

“So far,” he said, speaking in a truculent tone which hinted that 
unless he were listened to attcntively he would stop, “so far from 
our friend being an example my contention is that he ought to be a 
warning.” - 

They coughed deferentially. 

“1 am not about to make statements which I can’t prove; if 
necessary 1’m prepared to swear to what I say on any book that you 
like to bring before me. 1 knew him closely ;_ I knew him well. He 
was one of those extraordinary people who think they are always 
right, and a harder man to persuade that’ he was a’ fool I seldom, it 
ever, met. The word obstinate don’t half express it; you want a 
word like pig-headed or adamant to give you a vague idea of his 
manner, He used to be compared with the Admiralty Pizr at Dover 
until the night of the great gale, and then we had to find some other 
name for him. I’ve argued with that man until I’ve had to give up 
and vo and buy voice lozenges. 

“No one could say of him at the start that he was born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth. Later on he was able to buy a whole 
set, but in the early ycars britannia metal was the best he could do. 
Hs father took atJ interest in politics and used to bein the chair 
every Saturday evening at a public-house discussion in Islington, but 
he did no other sort of work, and when Lord Derby was beaten over 
a Reform Bill in ’59 the old chap took it so much to heart—and 
his heart wasn’t in very good condition—that he indulged in a fit of 
apoplexy.. This was the first stroke of luck that happened to our 
friend because the decrease in domestic expenses enabled his mother 
to kcep him on at school till he was close on fourteen. - In my own 
case | began work when J was twelve and a half, and I’ve often told 
him that it was this extra eighteen months that enabled him to gct on 
in the world so much better than I did. Not that Pm complaining, 
mind you.” 

He looked with sever.ty at each face. They tried to assume an 
expression of amiab.lity with a pleasing blend of interest ; one of the 
poorest relatives {rom excess of anxiety overdid it, and he gazed at 
this one steadily until the extravagance was amended. 

‘He made more money than I did, that I’m quite free to admit, 
but he didn’t spend it, You lot are all benefiting now from this fact 
and I don’t suppose for a moment that you will think that he 
ought to have spent it. Unless,” he conceded handsome!y, ‘“ unless 
yow’re bigger humbugs than I take you to be. But he wasn’t con- 
tent to put all his money by ; he must needs bank all his happiness 
as well, When he began work in che City it was at a time when we 
were all keen to join the vol inteers so as to. put France in her place ; 
but do you think he’d do as the rest of us did? Not him! We all 
got a rare amount of enjoyment out of drilling and reviewing in 
Hyde Park, and goodness knows what all, and when we used to tell 
Fim about it and urge him to join he only had one answer—‘ Later 
on perhaps.’ 

“ He never went to the theatre—mind you I’m talking now of the 
days or, rather, the evenings when people could act. They didn’t 
stro!] fromthe street on to the stage with their hands in their 
pockets ; they acted for all they were worth, and whether it was 
Wigan, or whether it was Ada Cavendish, or whether it was 
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Fechter, or whoever it was, they acted as though they were doing 
it for a living. I remember once I got him nearly as far as the 
Strand in Surrey Street—that was in Ada Swanborough’s time ; 
fine woman if ever there was one. We were to go in at half-price 
to the gillery and I’d promised to pay for both. Just as we were 
going undcr Temple Bar he stopped, made his usual remark in a 
confused way, and ran right back home as hard as he could. As 
to holidays, he used to write a letter to the firm every summer 
asking to be allowed to forego them. I remember once they thought 
his accounts were wrong, but the result of their investigations was 
that they gave him an increase of £15 a year. 

“| think it was in ’71 that he came to me with some news ; I’m 
pretty well sure it was in ’71. Marquis of Lorne got married that 
year and it might have been this that put it into his mind. He 
came up to me near the Law Courts at Westminster looking very 
cheerful. 

“Would you be surprised to hear,’ he said, ‘that I’m thinking 
about getting married ?’ 

“©T shouldn’t be surprised to hear that you thought about getting 
married,’ I replied, ‘but I should be very much astonished if you 
went and got married.’ 

“ * Often done by others,’ he said. 

“Ves, I said, ‘but not by you. 
question of expense ?’ 

“ ¢ She tel's me that it’s as cheap to keep two as it is to keep one.’ 

“ ¢Fisure it out for yourself,’ | said, ‘and see.’ 

“He told me afterwards that he felt very much obliged indeed ; 
added in his grudging way it was the only warning | had ever given 
him which was of the least value. As a fact I hadn’t intend-d it for 
a warning; I'd simply meant it for chaff, and anyhow the girl was 
lucky. He was miserly-enough as a bachelor; what he would 
have been asa married man doesn’t bear considering. He men- 
tioned that he could see now that early marriages were a mistake, 
and said that his view was that a man should wait until he had 
arrived at the age of thirty-nine or forty, a time at which youthful 
sentiment was disappearing and clear, sound views began to assert 
their sway. He worked harder than ever after this, and when ke was 
asked out or when anyone sugyested a day’s rest or a few heurs 
diversion he always answered that by abstaining now he would 
enjoy the luxuries of life all the more when he did settle down to 
them. At the age of forty I gave him a reminder, aud he told me 
that it was perfectly impossible for one to look about for a suitable 
wife with the Queen's jubilee going on. When I spoke to him again 
he answered in rather a sharp way, asking me why I didnt get 
married myself ; why I didn’t mind my own business ; also said that 
ne woman was likely to marry him now unless on account of his. 
money. 

“ He talked for a long time about seeing the world. It ended in 
talk. He narrowed it down and down from a trip to China toa 
week-end at Boulogne, and then he backed out of it by deciding that 
his principles would not allow him to go through the experience of a 
continental Sunday. When he did eventually retire from business 
he sat down to draw cheques on the bank where he fhad invested 
all his happiness. 

“* Now,’ he said to me, ‘ now I am going to enjoy mysclf.’ 

“* Flow do you Pe 


Have you considered the 


“Tam going to enjoy myself, he repeated determinedly. ‘I’ve 
been working hard all my life, and | deserve to enjoy myself. Some 


of you have mixed your fun with your duty ; I’ve saved all mine up. 
Here is where I get the laugh of you.’ 

*** But how do you mean to set about it ?’ I asked. 

““¢ An easy matier,’ he replied. 

“ ¢ Any use offering a woid of advice ?’ 

““« Not in the least,’ he said. ‘1’ve been planning for this ever 
since I was born.’ 

“Scarcely necessary to tell you that the cheques came back. 
He had put it off too long. The bank was shut. It’s a bank that 
goes in for early closing, and our friend was a great deal too late.” 

The relatives sorted themselves and prepared to give respectful 
adieu. The poorest lifted hats; the others shook hands. The 
parties backed away. 

“But say what you like,” remarked the poorest relatives, “a 
shining example.” ; 
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The Shooting Season: a Good Shot with Gun—and Camera. 
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The Wife of a Novelist.—Mrs. Hawley 
Smart, whose portrait I give on this page, 
is the widow of Captain Hawley Smart, the 
famous racing novelist, the continued and 
ever-increasing popularity of whose works is 
perhaps the best testimony to their merits. 
Mrs. Hawley Smart, though she has never yet 
written a novel, has herself shown considerable 
ability in journalism. She is fond of motor- 
ing and is a fearless yachtswoman, but her 
ambition is to write a good play. Mrs. Smart, 
who belongs to a Devonshire family of the 
same name as her husband’s (although no re- 
lationship existed between them), quite justi- 
fies the tradition for beauty of her county and 
has a lovely complexion and hair, of which a 
celebrated artist remarked that it was ‘the 
prettiest wig in London.” 


A Diplomatic Prince.—Last week Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro celebrated his sixty- 
third birthday, and is therefore just a month 
older than King Edward. Like our Sove- 
reign he has a distinct genius for diplomacy, 
which he has strongly exerted towards the 
cultivation of peaceful sentiments among 
European nations. The prince is much given 
to smoking, is fond of a game of chess, and 
fonder still of his books. He has nine chil- 
dren, one of whom is the Queen of Italy, 
whilst the others have married into various 
royal families of Europe. 


An Old Blue.—Lord Ampthill, who is act- 
ing deputy for Lord Curzon in India, has had 
a most remarkable career for so young a man, 
for he is but little over thirty. When he was 
made Governor of Madras people shook their 
heads and talked of the growing danger of 
appointing young men to positions of great 
responsibility, but the new. governor soon 
showed he was capable 
of bearing the responsibility, 
and his administration has 
been signalised by numbers 
of important changes and 
improvements on ancient 
methods. Lord Ampthill is 
an Oxford blue and was also 
president of the Union. He 
married a daughter of the 
late Lord Beauchamp, and 
perhaps his success as an 
administrator may be partly 
attributed to Lady Ampthill, 
who is one of the most 
charming of hostesses and 
is universally popular in 
Madras. 


County Balls.—The first 
great county ball of the 
season was held last week at 
Aberdeen and was a great 
success. It took place in 
the town and county build- 
ings, and among other 
well-known people present 
were Lord and Lady Kin- 
tore, Lady Erroll, Lord 
Baring, and Sir Thomas 
Burnett. 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by Week. 


““The Gateway of Paradise.”—Owing to 
the recent death of her son Lady Jeune will 
spend the autumn very quietly in Harley 
Street, where she has a comfortable old- 
fashioned town house with fine antique 
furniture and engravings. This will be a 
distinct loss to society, for she has always 
been noted for her dinner parties, at which 
one was generally sure to meet either royalty 


Bassano 


MRS. HAWLEY SMART 


The widow of a famous novelist 


or the lion of the moment—or both. Cele- 
brities are seldom many days in London 
before they find their way to Lady Jeune’s 
no matter what may be their nationality. 
Her entertainments are occasionally amusingly 
cosmopolitan. Quite recently, for example, 
she gave a Chinese dinner party at which an 
engaged Chinese couple were the centre of 
attraction, the British guests being intensely 
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COUNTRY 


interested in the manifestation of Chinese 


etiquette under the circumstances. | think 
it was a Chinese diplomat, by the way, who 
described 79, Harley Street as the gateway of 
the social paradise. 


Royal Households.—There are some 240 
officials in the household of King Edward, 
but that number includes the physicians to 
the Sovereign in Scotland and Ireland, the 
marine painter to the King, and various other 
officials who cannot be said, strictly speaking, 
to occupy an immediate position in King 
Edward’s household. Excluding these officials 
the King’s household numbers about 180 
members, and is perhaps the smallest of 
any great European ruler, The German 
Emperor has the services of over 300 gentle- 
men in more or less direct attendance on the 
Kaiser, whilst the Czar has the largest house- 
hold of any European sovereign with a 
retinue of 500 officials. 


At Kempton Park. — The absence of 
royalty from Kempton Park and the presence 
during the early part of the day of very bad 
weather helped somewhat to deprive. this 
popular autumn race meeting of some of its 
usual social brilliancy, but notwithstanding 
these rather depressing conditions a great 
many well-known people were to be seen in 
the enclosure. Enthusiastic sportsmen like 
Lord Cholmondeley, Sir Edgar Vincent, and 
Lord Marcus Beresford reck little of climatic 
conditions where racing is concerned and 
turned up in large numbers, and the Duchess 
of Devonshire, Lady Berkeley Paget, and 
Mrs. Lowther were among the best-dressed 
women to be seen at the meeting. 


They Prefer England.—Ingland appa- 
rently has its attractions for Baron and 
Baroness de Forest, who are 
at present entertaining a 
succession of parties at their 


Austrian seat. These will 
continue till the end of the 
present month when they 


return to their town house in 
St. James’s Place, which the 
baron rents from Lord North- 
brook. As the is a 
great hunting man he_ has 
been looking out for one of 
the hunting seats round 
Market Harborough, but with- 
out success, and they are now 
in search of a large country 
house with a view to making 
their home in this country. 
The baroness is not hunting 
this season, but is taking 


baron 


great care of herself on 
account of the interesting 


event anticipated in the 
spring. Baron de Forest is 
as fond of shooting as he is 
of hunting, and he is espe- 
cially enthusiastic about 
motor racing. He is very 
rich already, and | believe he 
comes into another fortune 
in about three years time. 


Lucchesi 
THE TWO DAUGHTERS OF THE KING OF ITALY—THE PRINCESSES YOLANDE 
AND MAFALDA—AND THEIR ENGLISH NURSE, MISS DICKENS 
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Two Humorous Examples of Mr. Dana Gibson’s Work. 
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Copyright of * Pictorial Comed 
Old Moneybags: Can you sit up with my daughter every night and still do your regular business, sir? 
The Would-be Son-in-law : But that’s my regular business 
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Copyright of ‘ Pictortal Comedy" 
STUDIES IN EXPRESSION—SHOWING A NEWLY-ENGAGED COUPLE AT A LARGE DINNER PARTY 


These two pictures are taken from ‘‘Every-day People,” by C. D. Gibson, just published in England by Mr. John Lane 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


THE NUNS’ DOOR, ROMSEY ABBEY, HANTS FEEDING-TIME 
‘First Prize—Hartley Stanley, 85, Leigham Court Road, Streatham Second Prize—Mrs. H. Eastwood, Whipley Manor, Bramley 
he season for snapshots is now in full swing. We pay each tion of the subject. Original topics rather than merely ordinary 
week‘ the sum of views of scenery or buildings are desirable. 
ONE GUINEA The amusement of kodaking perpetuates a holiday jaunt more 


All the effectively than any amount of writing can do. 

There are four points for competitors to bear in mind :— 

1. That a photograph must make an effective reproduction. 

2. That all letters received up to a Saturday morning are included 
in the result announced on the following Wednesday week. 

3. That it is imperative there should be a stamped and addressed 
envelope if the photograph is to be returned. 


for the best shapshot which we receive during that week. 
letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THE 
TATLER, Great New Street, London, and all photographs, exclusive 
of the prizewinners, will be returned immediately if accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope, except those we desire to retain 
for publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 4. It is requested that only one photograph be sent in any given 
each for the copyright. Every photograph must have plainly written week. 
on the back the name and address of the sender and a clear descrip- See the Autumn Leaves Competition on page 79 of this issue. 


A LITTLE FARMER HIDE AND SEEK 


Third Prize—Miss Sybil Aird, the Glen, Eastbourne Fourth Prize—Mrs. C. J. Sofer Whitburn, 
Addington Park, West Malling, Kent 
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Our Photographic 


This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have pleasure in highly com- 


mending the following subjects :— 

“His First Journey,’’ Mrs. 
Ernest Turner, Shipton Manor, 
Andoversford R.S.O., Gloucester. 

“Typical Guernsey Cow," 
A, D. V. Rintoul, Woodcote, Sea- 
view, Isle of Wight. 

“Gymnastic Display,’’ A. Hart, 
94, Grosvenor Road, Canonbury, N. 

“Remains of a Saxon Cross at 
least 1,000 Years Old,’ Rev. J. 
Ough, Dowlais. 

“ Over!" H. P. Richards, 4o, 
Hertford Road, Liscard, Cheshire. 

“The Harbour, Scarboreugh,'’ 
T. B, Beynon, Cheriton, Newbury. 

“A Rough Day on the Mail 
Boat between Holyhead and Kings- 
town,’’ F. G, Prideaux, 7, Brook- 
field Terrace, Kilmainham, Dubiin. 

‘Bit of Old Warwick,’’ C. G. 
Marler,’ 45, Ormiston Road, Ux- 
bridge Road, W. 

“Aquatic Derby, Ryde Royal 
Regatta,'' J. Benham Purnell, Ash- 
ton House, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


Competition—The 


AN OLD MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECE 


Fifth Prize—Alfred J. Crew, Fairfield, Marlborough Hill, Harrow 


THE TATLER 


Eight Prizewinners. 


‘‘ Bringing Home the Wounde},'’ Miss May Laurie, 10a, Moring Road, Tooting 
Common, S.W. 


‘ Off for a Ride,’ Mrs. E. G, 
Buxton, Thorpe, Norwich. 

““Mont St. Michel, La France,” 
Mrs. Cuthbert Smith, Maybank, 
Ullet Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

“Lower Portion of Front of 
Lichfield Cathedral,’ Paul W. 
Corbett, 5, Round Hill Crescent, 
Brighton. 

“Homeward Bound. to Fe- 
camp,”’ J. V. Oldham, 63, Crouch 
Hill, London, N. 

“Dolly's Tea Party,’’ R. Isgar, 
Mendip Lodge, Bathwick Hill, 
Bath. 

‘Curious Tombstone in Cor- 
sham Churchyard, Wiltshire,’’ Mr. 
G. F, Johnson, 21, Greenhill Park, 
Harlesden, N.W. 

“4 Funeral Barque, Venice," 
J. Pullan, 54, Loraine Place, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

‘By the Roadside,’’ Herbert 
F. Mee, 213, Woodborough Road, 
Nottingham. 


A HORNED OWL 


Sixth Prize—L. Ryder, 31-3, Rua Victor 
Cordon, Lisbon, Portugal 


THE KNIGHTS’ HALL, MONT ST. MICHEL, BRITTANY 
Seventh Prize—E. J. Turner, Merlebank, St. George’s Hill, Weybridge 


CORFE CASTLE, SEEN FROM WEST LANE 


Eighth Prize—Alfred Fowles, Greyhound Hotel, Corfe Castle 
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LITTLE GIRLS WHOM AN ACT, PASSED IN THE REIGN a 


The late Duke of Cambridge married Miss Louisa Farebrother (died in 1890), but, of course, the alliance was morganatic under the Act passed in 1772 in consequence 
of the marriage of the Duke of Gloucester, the brother of George III., with the widow of the Earl Waldegrave. By this Act none of the descendants of George II., unless | 
of foreign birth, could marry under the age of twenty-five without the consent of the King, At and after that age, after twelve months’ notice given to the Privy Council, \ 


8 


Johnston & Hoffmann | 
MISS IRIS FITZGEORGE, GRANDDAUGHTER OF H.R.H. THE LATE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 


Ste Satin eh 


=R 19, 1904] EUR SATII DD 


r KING GEORGE IIL, PREVENTS THEIR BEING PRINCESSES. 


MISS DAPHNE FITZGEORGE, GRANDDAUGHTER OF H.R.H. THE LATE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


they may contract such marriages, which shall’be good unless both Houses of Parliament disapprove. The Duke of Cambridge had three sons, namely, Colonel George 
FitzGeorge, Colonel Augustus FitzGeorge, and Rear-Admiral Adolphus FitzGeorge. These little girls are the daughters of Colonel George FitzGeorge, who fought at 
Tel-el-Kebir. They are being educated in Paris. Their brother, George, is going into the navy 
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Some Pretty Children who may Win “The Tatler’s” Silver Cup. 


WILLIAM EDGAR WILLIAMS KATHLEEN MABEL COSGRAVE HORACE B. B. FUSSELL 
44, Clive Road, Penarth, S. Wales 44, Hurlingham Road, Fulham Fern Lea, 133, Caerleon Road, Newport, Mon. 


HAROLD PITCAIRN HENDERSON JOHN MYLES MITCHELL JOAN WEST 
St. Andrews, Monkton, Ayrshire 4, College Square North, Belfast The Pines, Mudeford, Christchurch, Hants 


DOROTHY DUNELL EVELYN MARY HINDLEY DOROTHY DELICIA CRAMPTON 
Garboldisham Manor, East Harling, Norfolk Pelham Villa, Junction Road, Burgess Hill Penleigh, Crescent Road, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC. AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Italian Season at Covent Garden.—The season of the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company at Covent Garden has begun, 
Mr. Henry Russell (the brother of Mr. Landon Ronald) being billed 


as “manager” and Signor Cam- 
panini as conductor. This week 
they are giving J/anon Lescaut, 
Aida, La Tosca, Rigoletto, and 
Carmen. Among the artists | 
may say that Signor Sammarco, 
whose portrait I give, is considered 
the best baritone in Italy, while 
Madame Giachetti is a famous 
Tosca. The operatic arrange- 
ments do not interfere with the 
fancy-dress balls which Mr. Neil 
Forsyth and his brother-in-law, 
Mr, Frank Rendle, are stil] manag- 
ing with so much skill. They 
spent a delightful autumn holiday 
by motoring to Scotland. Among 
other places they passed down the 
beautiful valley of the Dee wid 
Glenshee. 


The German Season.—I am 
glad to say we are to have another 
season of plays in German, for 
Mr. Hans Andresen and Mr, Max 
Behrend reopen at the Great 
Queen Street Theatre on Novem- 
ber 8. They are bringing several 
newcomers in addition to old 
favourites, including Fraulein 
Camilla Dalberg, who has won 
golden opinions with Mr. Hein- 
rich Conried’s German company 
in New York. Amongst others 
may be mentoned one of Ger- 
many’s most talented players, 
Fraulein B. l’Arronge (who is a 
sister of the playwright, Adolph 
lArronge), and Fraulein Rosie 
Grauz, from the Stadt-Theater, 
Cologne. Among other members 
of the company are Herr Rudolph 
Lyrer, who was for fifteen years 
at the Stadt-Theater in Cologne ; 
Herr Hans Stock, for many years 


at the Schauspielhaus, Munich, and later at the Lessing-Thcater in 
Berlin ; and Herr Heinrich Papst, of the Residenz-Theater in Cologne, 
a young actor of much promise. New plays have been secured. 


MISS RUTH MACKAY 


Mr. Nat Goodwin's leading lady 


MRS. BROWN POTTER AS ‘“SANTUZZA” 


In Cavalleria Rusticana at the Savoy 


SIGNOR MARIO SAMMARCO 


The baritone at Covent Garden 


Iol 


lalma 


Mrs. Brown Potter's New Venture.—By the time these lines 
appear Mrs. Brown Potter will hive rung up the curtain again at the 
Savoy with a double bill, Cavalleria Rusticana and Forget-Me- 


Not. The greatest Santuzza I 
have ever seen is Madame Duse, 
who presented the poor peasant 
woman in her true colours, of 
intense disappointment. Madame 
Calvé, of course, has always been 
so beautiful that one could not 
believe that the husband could 
desert her for the other woman. 
Lola. Duse gave us the portraii 
of a dour, dead woman tortured 
by jealousy and hatred. Mr. Her- 
man Merivale’s play, which I 
have not scen for many years, was 
made famous by Miss Genevieve 
Ward, who like Mrs. Potter is an 
American though she has been so 
long with us that we are wont to 
forget the fact. 


Mr. Pinero at’ Rehearsal.— 
Mr. Pinero usually conducts the 
rehearsals of his own plays and 
does so with the most extraordinary 
care, giving his whole attention to 
the actors until he has made them 
thoroughly conversant with ‘their 
parts and the manner in. which 
he wants them played. . No one 
ever makcs an acting failure in 
one of Mr. Pinero’s plays in 
London. 


Miss Ruth Mackay.—Miss 
Ruth Mackay, who left last week 
for New York to join Mr.- Nat 
Goodwin as leading lady, played 
Carrots in Mr. Tree’s production 
of Resurrection and was also in 
the cast of Zhe Gordian Kuot. 
Miss Mackay has since been acting 
Roma in the provincial company 
of Zhe Eternal City sent out from 
His Majesty’s Theatre. Before 
joining Mr. Tree Miss Mackay 


had an extensive melodrama experience and was the wicked lady 
in more than one of Mr. Walter Melville’s thrilling plays. Two 
years ago she went to Australia to play Iras in Ben Hur. 


MADAME GIACHETTI 


Who plays La Tosca at Covent Garden 


THE DPATLER 


Miss Annie Hughes. — 
The picture of Miss 
Hughes and her children is 
the best I have seen. Miss 
Hughes has been twice 
married: first, in 1890, to 
Mr. Nicholas Devereux, an 
Irishman, and secondly to 
Mr. Edmund Maurice. She 
began her career at the 
Globe and now lives in its 
neighbourhood, at Clement’s 
Inn. 


Six Cousins. —Miss Hilda 
Jacobsen, who as one of the 
modernised Cinderella’s 
proud sisters in Zhe Catch 
of the Season makes a 
distinct hit with her viva- 
cious. acting and_ tuneful 
singing, is first cousin to no 
fewer than five other well- 
known players, who some- 
what curiously are — the 
daughters of a quintette of 
sisters. The first to win fame 
across the footlights was Miss 
Julia Neilson, who is an only 
child. Then her cousins, the 
handsome Hanbury sisters, 
joined the ranks. Miss Hilda 
Jacobsen, who had _ no 
thought of adopting a thea- 
trical carecr, made such a 
success in an amateur per- 
formance that she was asked 
to sing before Mr. Tom Bb. 
Davis, who promptly gave 
her a small part in ? Amour 
Mouille just five years ago, 
since which time she has 
steadily forged ahead. Yet 
another cousin is Miss 
Florence Jamieson, who 
played principal girl in the 
pantomime at Glasgow last 
winter to Miss Hilda Jacob- 
sen’s dashing principal boy. 
Last but not least on the list 
comes Miss Norah Kerin, 
who is specially distinguished 
as a Shaksperean_ actress, 
and whose fine elocution is a 
thing to be noted at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, where she 
is playing Miranda in Mr. 
Tree’s produciion of The 
Tempest. The six cousins, 
who are members of the 
Jewish persuasion, form quite 
a galaxy of beauty, and all 
possess musical as well as 
histrionic ability. 


Families on the Stage. 
—The case of these cousins 
gives an excellent idea of the 
difficulties of any genealogist 
who would undertake a 
“peerage” of the stage. It 
is not only difficult to ascer- 
tain relationship, but in some 
cases players strongly object 
to facts about their families 
being stated. One estimable 
lady once routed me_ for 
mentioning the existence of 
herson. In America I believe 
it is fatal fora matinée idol 
to have it known that he is 
married. 


FOUR COUSINS WHO ARE WELL-KNOWN PLAYERS 


Hanbury, and Miss Hilda Jacobsen 


JO2 


Biograph 


Louis Lang fier 


They are, from left to right: Miss Florence Jamieson, Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss Hilda 
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The Talent of Mr. George 
Edwardes.—In the produc- 
tion of musical comedy 
Mr. George Edwardes stands 
unrivalled. The plays are 
written to his order and 
rewritten afterwards during 
rehearsals to suit his ideas 
and he conducts the rehear- 
sals himself after he has 
settled the cast. Mr, Ed- 
wardes has unerring judgment 
and can tell in rehearsal 
whether or not a newcomer 
will make a success. If he 
is not satisfied he comes to 
terms with a player and gets 
someone else. He has. the 
gift, too, of knowing how to 
place people and make 
them appear at their best. 
He can teach his comedians 
the funniest business, show 
a dancer the character of 
dance he requires, tell his 
leading lady how he wants a 
song sung, whilst all the time 
he is consulted by. play- 
wright, composer, and lyricist. 
I have never heard that 
Mr. Edwardes is superstitious 
about rehearsals, but I do 
know that he always wears a 
silk hat on the back of his 
head while they last and that 
he never allows his cigar to 


go out. 


An Idea for Theatre Re- 
formers.—! wonder some of 
the prominent advocates of a 
national theatre do not make 
a trial of their plans at one 
of the suburban _ theatres 
Let them establish a stock 
company at one of those 
places—a company of young 
and promising players anxious 
to get a chance to prove 
themselves. West-end pro- 
motion would follow for the 
clever actors; consequently 
there would be no lack of 
players anxious to join the 
stock company at very 
moderate salaries. 

High Art in the Suburbs. 
—The revival of the best old 
plays would attract — pos- 
sibly ; at least, they should 
prove of as much commercial 
value—to say nothing of 
artistic worth—as the majority 
of so-called attractions now 
on the road. The unacted 
author, too, might get a 
chance. In fact, why should 
not the society provide 
another stock company at 
another suburban theatre for 
the production of plays (to 
be selected by an indepen- 
dent committee) of unacted 
dramatists ? Mr. Robert 
Arthur, the most important 
of all our touring managers, 
has worked the stock system 
with real success, and no one 
knows his business better 
than he. By the way, he is 
building a £35,000 playhouse 
in the city of Bon Accord, 
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The Lovers in “The Tempest” at His Majesty’s. 


Lizste Caswail Smith 


MR. BASIL GILL AS ‘‘FERDINAND” AND MISS NORAH KERIN AS ‘* MIRANDA” 


Feidinand: Full many a lady Miranda: I do not know 
I have ey'd with best regard; and many a time One of my sex; no woman's face remember, 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage Save, from my glass, mine own; nor have I seen 
Brought my too diligent ear: for several virtues More that I may call men, than you, good friend, 
Have I lik'd several women ; never any And my dear father. I would not wish 
With so full soul, but some defect in her Any companion in the world but you; 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow'd, Nor can imagination form a shape, 
And put it to the foil: but you, O you! Besides yourself, to like of. 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created . . . I'll be your servant, 
Of every creature's best. Whether you will or no. 
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RAB RAREER: 


Kubelik.—The musical season was practi- 
cally opened by Kubelik, who played befo-e 
an enormous crowd at the Queen’s Hall on 
October 8. There is really nothing new to 
say about Kubelik beyond 
this that he still triumphs. 
I have often wondered what is 
the secret of one musician’s 
success and another’s com- 
parative failure. I feel sure 
that a certain eccentricity in 
appearance has much to do 
with it, for it is hardly cre- 
dible that the thousands who 
filled the Queen’s Hall the 
other afternoon to hear the 
“wonderful boy” are able to 
discriminate between him and 
other violinists. That would 
indicate an artistry which is 
hard to find in most directions. 


Mark Hambourg, — Mr. 
Hambourg, who gave a con- 
cert on Saturday, although 
born in south Russia in 
1879 is a naturalised Eng- 
lishman. He was educated 
by his father, Professor 
Michel Hambourg, and sub- 
sequently by Leschctizky in 
Vienna. He made his first 
public appearance in Moscow. 
He is ofien seen of an evening 
in a certain German lager 
beerhouse in Glasshouse 
Street regaling himself with 
a humble meal. 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


MR. MARK HAMBOURG, THE PIANIST 
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The Kilties.—I went to hear the last 
performance of the Kilties in the Albert Hall, 
when they gave the same programme as at 


Balmoral. 


HM. Walter Barnett 


I cannot honestly say that the 


Kilties electrify me though, of 
course, they are a very good 
band. I wonder if the autho- 
rities insisted on any change 
in their uniform. In the first 
place they apparently have 
dropped the appellation of 
“Gordon Highlanders,” and 
in the second place they have 
blue facings, whereas their 
coloured programme shows 
them with yellow, which is, 
of course, the ral facings of 
the Gordons. 


The Irish Ladies’ Choir. 
—My readers may remember 
that the Irish Ladies’ Choir 
appeared with great success at 
the St. James’s and Queen’s 
Hall concerts in St. Patrick’s 
week of this year under the 
conductorship of Madame 
Cosslett-Heller, who is respon- 
sible for the initiation and 
training of this choir. “They 
have earned golden opinions 
wherever they have sung and 
they will be heard in London 
again next March, after which 
they go fora long tour through 
all the principal cities of 
America, The choir includes 
professionals and amateurs. 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Miss Madden, Miss Turney, Miss Boston, Miss Fitzsimons, Miss Cannon, Miss J. Macken, Miss White, Mis 


Miss Tyndall ; 


THE IRISH LADIES’ CHOIR 


Chancellor 


Sheehan, 


cond row—Miss M. Hickey, Miss A. Sheehan, Miss Dodd, Miss Macken, Mrs. P. Geoghegan, Miss D. Macken. Miss E. Corless, Mrs. Murray, Miss 


Quirke, Miss Martin ; third row—Miss Higgins, Miss A. Tyndall, MissjA. Lindé, Madame Cosslett-Heller, Miss M. Macken, Miss S. Howard, Miss Roe; front row— Miss 


M. Madden, Miss E. Cosslett 
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**His Majesty’s Servant” at the Imperial Theatre. 


Lliis & Watery 


This scene joccurs in the second act where Geoffrey Mohun (Mr. Lewts Wailer), who has come to see John Holden, the bookseller, in London on behalf of King 
Charles II., is seen watching Lettice Pierrepoint (Miss Evelyn Millard), whom he had met by chance in Boscobel Wood nine years before and has loved ever since 
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THE MYSTERY OF A BOX AT THE HIPPODROME 
What “ZutKa’ Does. 


BEHOLD THE BOX SEE HOW DIFFICULT IT IS TO GET INTO 


Campbell & Gray 


THE TALL. FIGURE WHICH MANAGES TO ACCOMMODATE ITSELF IN THE BOX 


It is difficult for the spectator to say whether ‘‘ Zutka'’ is a man or a puppet. In any case the figure is 6 ft. 4 in. high, yet it manages to accommodate itself in a box 
2 ft. high by 2 ft. long and 18 in, wide. ‘ Zutka"’ reminds one of ‘ Phroso” 
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UNDER THE 
CHESTNUT 


The Editor of ‘‘ The Tatler” offers One 


anecdote sent in each week from any 
to the Chestnut Editor, ‘‘ The Tatler.” 


amounts for others of the stories sent 


Contributors must write on 


THE TATLER 


SPREADING 
TREE. 


Guinea for the best short story or 
quarter. The story must be addressed 
The Editor will publish and pay small 


in, but no manuscript will be returned. 
one side of the paper only 


r. F. G. Neumann of 4, Colville Street, Nottingham, this 
week gains the prize of one guinea for the following 
story :— 
Yankee Nonchalance 
An American who was travelling in a first-class compartment 
on one of the lines from London to the north, to make himself 
comfortable put his feet up on the opposite seat and lit a cigar. 
There were two other passengers in the compartment, one of whom 
said abruptly, “Excuse me, sir, I object to smoking.” The cool 
Yankee took no notice of this nor of other urgent and less polite 
requests till the irate passenger exclaimed, “ Confound your Yankee 
impudence, if you don’t put that cigar out I’ll have you turned out 
at the next station.” Even this outburst had no effect, so at the 
next stopping place the guard was called to remove the offender. 
This was really too much for the Yankee, who without changing 
his position, drawled, “I say, guard, I guess you’d better examine 
that man’s ticket. It’s third-class.” The ticket proved to bea 
third so the gentleman was turned out. When the train had 
started again the other passenger who had looked on in silence 
asked, ‘‘ Pardon me, but how did you know that ticket was a 
third?” “Wal,” answered the Yankee, ‘‘I guess I saw it 
stickin’ out of his pocket, and I calculate ’twas the same colour as 
my own.” 


This also comes from Mr. Neumann :— 
A Convict's Conversion 

A religious young man had obtained permission to visit the 
prisoners at a local prison to try and convert them. His first 
attempt was on an old and hardened gaolbird to whom he told 
the story of the prodigal son. The old sinner listened attentively, 
and when it was over he said, “ Eh, sur, that be a fine story, 
would yer cum a bit nearer and tell it me again?” So drawing 
closer our religious friend told the story again very earnestly and 
solemnly. Again the old man seemed in raptures and said, ‘‘ Eh, 
sur, it’s a grand story, will yer cum a bit nearer and tell me it just 
once more?” So drawing still closer he told the story all over 
again. When he had finished there were tears in the old man’s 
eyes, and the young man was very happy in the thought that he 
had made a convert, so he asked, ‘* Well, my friend, what part of 
this story makes you feel you want to live a better life?” “Oh, 
sur, it bean’t exactly the story, sur, but it’s like this. Yer see, sur, 
I ain’t ’ad a drop o’ booze nor a bit of ’bacca for three months, 
and your breath, it’s fair lovely ! ” 


Mrs. Edward Fletcher of 54, Tedworth Square, S.W., sends 


these :— 
A Smart Correction 


A lady whilst going downstairs to dinner had the misfortune to 
step slightly on the dress of a lady in front of her. The man on 
whose arm the former was leaning rudely said aloud so that the 
couple in front might hear, “Always getting in the way like 
Balaam’s ass!” Upon which the lady whose gown. had been 
trodden on, turning round, replied with a sweet smile, “ Pardon 
me, it was the angel who stood in the way and the ass which 
spoke.” 

Russian Indifference 

A lady who travelled a great deal in Russia died there on the 
same day as a well-known Russian general who was also in the 
same town. The poor woman’s nephew in England cabled to 
the authorities to have his aunt’s remains sent back immediately. 
When this took place the nephew, thinking he would have a last 
look at his aunt, opened the coffin and found to his amazement 
a general in Russian uniform inside. Telegraphing at once for 
explanations he received the following reply: “Aunt buried 
yesterday with full military honours; can do what you like with 
general,” 
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Miss Janet W. Campbell, 27, Drummond Place, Edinburgh, 
contributes the following :— 


An Awkward Mixture 

The minister of D—— being anxious to introduce a new hymn 
book into his church arranged with the beadle that at the close of 
the sermon the latter should give out the intimation concerning 
the new hymn book. The beadle, however, having been instructed 
previously to intimate the service of baptism, gave notice, viz., 
“ All those who wish their children to be baptised kindly call at 
the manse to-morrow evening between the hours of six and eight 
o’clock.” The old minister, who was very deaf and who thought 
the beadle was giving out the hymn-book intimation, arose and 
said, “And those who have not already got them may obtain 
them in the vestry next Sunday—little ones, 1s. ; ones with red 
backs, 1s. 6d.” 


Miss Daisy Adam, Norwell, Castlehead, Paisley, sends this story :— 


The Holy Ghest 

At a certain country church in the Highlands the attendance 
had very much fallen off, so the minister and the beadle put their 
heads together to see what they could do to bring the people to 
church. They thought it would be a splendid idea to have a 
miracle happen in church. There was a small window just above 
the pulpit, so they arranged that the minister should go into the 
pulpit and put some Indian corn on his head and then the beadle 
was to let in a pigeon at the window. They practised this for 
many weeks till the pigeon was so well trained that immediately 
on being let in by the beadle, and without the inducement of Indian 
corn, it would fly down and perch on the minister’s head. Then they 
let a rumour get out through the parish that on a certain Sunday a 
miracle was to happen in the church. Naturally there were no 
empty pews that day. The minister got up into the pulpit and 
gave out his text, “ The spirit of the Holy Ghost descended upon 
Him in the form of a dove.” Then he stamped twice, the signal 
for the pigeon to appear. After waiting a moment in vain he 
repeated his text and stamped: again ; still no pigeon. A third 
time he gave out the text and stamped three times. Then there 
came a voice, “ Ye may stamp there till doomsday, but the cat’s 
eaten the Holy Ghost. Will I let flee the cat ?” 


Miss M. Gray Buchanan, Ettrickdale, Port Bannatyne, Bute, sends 
the following story :— 


An Appendicitis Patient 
Two ladies were walking along a road when one said to the 
other, “ Do you see this lady coming towards us ? She is a walking 
encyclopedia for knowledge.” “ Well,” replied the other, “she 
can’t be as clever as she was, for she had her appendix removed 
last week.” 


Miss Ethel Anstey, 11, Queen’s Road, Ealing, sends this story :— 


Infant Logic 
A little girl had been bidden to desist from her favourite occu- 
pation of killing flies. The following conversation was overheard 
by her sorrowing relatives: “ Little fly, who made you?” Child 
(simulating fly’s voice), ‘‘ Dod.” ‘Do you love Dod?” “Yes,” 
“Would you like to goto Dod?” “Yes.” ‘Then ” (with a well- 
directed bang) “ go.” 


Mr. Charles A. Bell, Corrie Lodge, Lockerbie, writes :— 


Drink! 

A squire on returning from a trip abroad brought with 
him some very fine liquor. Wishing to hear the comments of 
a very old farmer—the wit of the neighbourhood—he gave him a 
glass and asked him how he liked it, to which he replied after a 
great deal of smacking of lips, “‘ Well, if ma moother ’ad guven me 
sich sowk as that I’d av been a-sowkin’ yet.” 
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“THE TATLER” SILVER CUP COMPETITION. 
Which of Our Pretty Children will Win it? 


[ti is needless to say that a paper of the quality of THE TATLER is constantly taking to itself many new subscribers. Among recent additions 
to our subscription list there would appear to be many who have not followed our Pretty Children Competition judging by the constant 


succession of photographs that are still coming in. 


These photographs we have regretfully to return. 


The Pretty Children Competition 


ended in September, and no further photographs can be received as competitors for our silver cup which will be awarded the first week in 


December to the child whom our readers adjudge the prettiest. 
issue for November 30, and we then invite post cards addressed, ‘‘ The Editor, Pretty Children Competition, 


We shali give one page a week of pretty children up to and including our 


» as to which of the children 


that have appeared in THE TATLER between September 14 and November 30 is considered by our readers to be the prettiest, and the ‘child 
whose name is on the most post cards will be awarded the silver cup. 


“THE TATLER” 


VALUABLE PRIZES. 


POST CARD COMPETITION. 


YOU MAY HELP CHARITY. 


What do You do with your Picture Post Cards ? 


veryone is sending post cards to friends during the holidays ; in some cases several post cards are sent daily. 


cards are destroyed. 


This is a pity, as a great number of the picture post cards of to-day are exceedingly artistic. 


The majority of these post 
The editor of THE 


TATLER has. arranged for his readers a Picture Post Card Scrap Book Competition in connection with which the following valuable prizes 


will be given away :— 


First Prize, a Gold Watch 


valued at £20 


Second Prize, a Gramophone valued 


at £10; Third Prize, a Kodak Outfit valued at £5. 


These prizes will be given to the readers of THE. TATLER who send in the three most beautiful and artistically-prepared scrap books of 


picture post cards representing views, comic incidents, &c., associated with the country or seaside, or with any other subject. 
Nothing is gained by the quantity of the cards sent in. 
its beauty of arrangement and decorative detail. 

There are many kinds of post card scrap books published. 


be old or new, used or unused. 


one for himself. 


The cards may 


The general effect of the scrap book is everything— 


Every reader is welcome to use any one of these or to design and arrange 


It is suggested that the scrap books of the senders should be given to the hospitals, but this is optional, and they will be sent back 
where desired provided that a stamped and addressed wrapper accompanies the scrap book. The competition will last for twelve weeks in all. 


During each of these twelve weeks—from September 7 to.November 23— 


page facing the inside back cover. 


a coupon will be found on the last page of THE TATLER, ze., the 
These twelve coupons must be sent in with the scrap books any time from November 23 to December 7. 


OUR THIRTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION 


RULES FOR .THIS SERIES 


I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and 42 
respectively to those who solve the - next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be “divided among the 
“tied” solvers, or some other method may be 
adopted. 


. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THe TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, Ze., answers to the third acrostic 
(dated October 19) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, October 31. 


6. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘* Made-up ” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 


cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Ovly one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 
of note paper. 

7. Country solvers are warned not to post 
later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Twelfth Series) 


A N G 
Ss A v oO 


The uprights refer to the fact that Michaelmas falls 
on the 29th, whereas the other quarter-days are on the 
Se or 25th of the month. 


. Fur of the rodent musk rat. 


2. A more or less fabulous king of Nineveh, the 
husband of Semiramis. 


3. A town in Mexico, The ‘‘jest’’ is to first ask 
pronunciation of this town and then of * bac-kac-he"’ 
spelling each orally in turn. The second, of course, is 
‘* back-ache."’ 


Haytor or Heytor is popularly supposed to be the 
highest point of Dartmoor. It certainly is of the 
southern portion and it is the most conspicuous, As 
other tors also make claim all the tors sent in and ‘‘ High- 
tor'’ simply are accepted. The Whish Hounds were a 
d:moniac pack said to hunt on this moor, Also, as the 
legend is common to many moors, some other peaks are 
accepted. 


6. * (D)ernie(r),"” 


I. M U Ss Q (UASH) 
2. (N) I N U (S) 

3. (OS fy Ces ho Of a7: Wreas Se (Of a.N 

4. H A ny; oD oO R 

5. A R A R A a 

65(S) see Pel te eM Bie Bao(R) 

hs Ly I N E R 

8. A D 

9. A 

0. yA 


HW 


meaning ‘‘the last acrostic,’’ is 
accepted. ‘*‘(N)ee(d),’’ ‘‘(T)empe(r),’’ and “ (F)eve(r)"’ 
are accepted, It is not allowed to remove more than one 
letter from each end when beheading and curtailing. 
“* (S)erie(s) '’ is not accepted. 

7. Referring to the wireless newspaper on board. 
“Labrador '’ is not accepted. ‘‘ Localiser'’ is accepted. 


8. Daughter of Henry I. of England, widow of 
Henry V., emperor of the Romans, figures as ‘‘ Empress 
Maud "’ in Stephen's wars. 

g. Toolajee Angria. Admiral Watson and Colonel 
Clive took his fort of Gheriah on the south-west coast of 
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India and burnt his fleet in 1756. Neither Almeida nor 
aes were pirates, and the latter was a Central Indian 
chie 


to. They were soldiers of the Duke of Savoy. The 
suits are really thirty-three. ‘They are shown in the 
town museum. 


Several solvers put no pseudonyms to their answers, 
but as it happened they were not correct. 


Correct answers to No. 13 have been received from: 
Almeria, Caddles, Chiria, Caldan, Dumnorix, Flosager, 
Freda, Ko, Keys, Keepatit, Marion, Oak, Oh-there, 
Pongo, Roma, Splendide, Skerry, Square, Supercargo, 
Sivart, Truth, Usher, Wyst, Wynell. 

A very large number of answers only missed one light. 
To these solvers the Acrostic Editor offers regretful 
condolences, 


**Scraps"’ in her answer to No. 11 


put merely 
“‘ N——d " for the last light. 


Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Thirteenth Series) 


The monarch of the Eastern Island State 

Which by the war has grown exceeding great, 
And the brave general who by dash and skill 

Has driven the Russians back and drives them still. 


. The cowl alone will not make this, they say. 
Also a general mighty in his way 
Who brought about the Restoration day. 


. Speaker who speaks without forethought or note, 
Actor who adds to part he learnt by rote, 
All men who change their plans to suit the facts— 
What is the word that covers all these acts. 


. Conquered the Soudan and reduced the Boers, 
And to Tibetan insults gave a pause. 

. Reversed. The Roberts of the Japanese, 
Marshal and chief commander, His decrees 
Bear the supreme control. No place of ease. 

. Togo walks this and from this slanting floor, 
While the wild waters roll around and roar, 
Looks for the foe. So speeds the naval war, 

. Take the queer costly flower so often worn 
By Joseph Chamberlain in frock coat borne ; 
Cut off last letter and this light adorn. 
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Current Games, Sports, 


A Storm in a Teacup. 
—The so-called football 
scandal had one merit ; it 
provided an _ excellent 
journalistic boom at a 
moment when, except for 
the meeting of the Chartered 
Company and the betting 
on the Cesarewitch, things 


were not stirring. The 
‘assumption of righteous 
indignation against three 


clubs for violating a law 
which in itself violated the 
most elementary principles 
of human nature seems 
entirely absurd. The Foot- 
ball Association has the 
reputation of being managed 
by able business men, and 
it is incredible that any 
business man can _ have 
imagined that it is possible 
to regulate wages by an 
artificial limit. The reason 
always alleged for prescrib- 
ing a wage limit was that 
without some such restric- 
tion the winning of football 
matches would become 
purely a matter of £s.d.; 
if clubs were permitted to 
pay any wages they pleased 
the wealthier clubs could 
always command the 
services of the best players, 
and such organisations as 
Aston Villa and Everton 
would annex all the football 
talent in the country. I 
know this reasoning seems 
plausible enough, but it has 
never worked out in prac- 
tice. Sunderland at the 
time they were defeating all their rivals were 
by no means one of the richest clubs in the 
League, while the success of Everton and 
Aston Villa has not been striking during the 
last few years though both these clubs have 
always enjoyed the luxury of exceedingly 
comfortable banking accounts. 


An Indefensible Theory.—Both in football 
and in cricket the successful clubs and coun- 
ties are for the most part well-to-do, but the 
theory that the winning of matches in these de- 
generate days has resolved itself into a question 
of money is entirely indefensible. Mr. R. H. 
Lyttelton in all his lamentations over the 
decadence of cricket never omits to tell us 
that it is money and not its native cricketers 
which enables a county to win matches. 
“Surrey, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Middle- 
sex,” he writes in his latest book, “these are 
the four counties which prosper in the same 
way as in football it is Aston Villa, Everton, 
Manchester City, and Liverpool.” If this 
means anything at all it can only mean that 
the four counties and the four clubs mentioned 
by Mr. Lyttelton are successful because they 
are wealthy ; in other words, because they are 
able to commandeer the best players by offer- 
ing better wages than their less fortunate 
rivalscan afford. Apart from the absurdity 
of the suggestion that Yorkshire annexes 


THE CONQUEROR OF H. L. DOHERTY 


M. J. Ritchie, who defeated H. L. Doherty in the Covered Court Championship 
at Queen’s Club the other day and was beaten in the next round by A. W. Gore 


aliens, have Surrey, Everton, Aston Villa, and 
Liverpool secured much success from the 
wealth of their coffers of recent years? Mr. 
Lyttelton confounds cause with effect. York- 
shire is a wealthy county by reason of its 
consistent success, and Surrey’s wealth was 
originally due to the success the county 
achieved in the palmy days of John Shuter, 
Lohmann, and the two Reads. If it is really 
true that Surrey does not scruple at the 
present time to entice aliens into its net by 
the seduction of its magic gold the position 
the county occupies in the championship 
table sufficiently proves that something more 
than magic gold is required to win matches. 


The Example of Yorkshire.— So far from 
relying on its banking account for its victories 
the success of Yorkshire has been due to 
causes quite distinct from the question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. The enthusiasm 
for sport of the average Yorkshireman, the 
personality of Lord Hawke, and excellent 
management on the part of the county com- 
mittee have been the principal factors in York- 
shire’s success. One does not expect to find 
that fervid local patriotism which is the 
characteristic of every Yorkshireman among 
the cosmopolitan crowd that pays toll at 
Lord’s and the Oval, but the great deeds of 
Surrey under John Shuter show how much 
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and Pastimes. 


more valuable an asset a 
capable captain is to a 
county than a big banking 
account. Captains like 
Lord Hawke and John 
Shuter are plants of rare 
growth, but I believe that 
if certain county comniittees 
devoted as much time to 
the evolving of a really 
capable captain as_ they 
spend in searching for 
promising young batsmen 
and bowlers the result would 
pleasantly surprise them. 
It would probably be im- 
possible for every county to 
employ only native players 
as Yorkshire does, but | 
have no doubt that Mr. Fry 
is right when he suggests, 
apropos of the recent foot- 
ball scandal, that what is 
wanted in League clubs is 
not a wage limit but some 
restriction as to the qualifi- 
cation of the players. At 
present it would be quite 
impossible to apply to 
League football the qualifi- 
cation demanded in the case 
of county cricketers, but it 
ought not to be beyond the 
wits of the Association legis- 
lators to devise some plan 
whereby every player should 
have some connection, either 
by birth or length of resi- 
dence, with the headquarters 
of his club. The Rugby 
authorities might do worse 
than turn their attention to 
the same subject, though I 
suppose that those who 
“blay the game only for the love of it” only 
poach for the love of it too, League clubs, to 
allow them their due, frankly admit that they 
poach for reasons of business. 


Elliott & Fry 


Amateurs and Internationals.—The Selec- 
tion Committee of the Football Association 
have never been accused even by their bitterest 
critics of a lack of energy in making them- 
selves personally acquainted with the merits 
of the principal players in all the different 
centres of English football. At the same time 
there has been a strong and withal a general 
feeling that amateurs during the last few 
years have not quite had their deserts in the 
distribution of English caps for international 
contests. The last Scottish match pointed a 
moral which is happily not likely to be lost 
sight of when the English eleven is chosen 
for the first international match of the season. 
In any case the association is doing wisely in 
arranging for this winter a second trial match 
to supplement the old fixture of North vy. 
South. This will be Amateurs v. Profes- 
sionals of the South, and as it will be played 
in the early part of January there should be 
little difficulty in getting together a vepre- 
sentative amateur side. In such a game 
the real quality of amateur football will at 
least be seen to something like the best 
advantage. 


THE TATLER 


Old-boy Clubs. — I am always glad to 
see an old-boys’ club more than holding 
its own, and for this reason I am pleased 
at the Old Leysians’ victory over Black- 
heath ; this and Catford beating London 
Welsh were two ‘turn-ups” in London 


Rugger, and they are both for the good of 
the game in that district. 


The victory of an 


learned his football with the Harlequins, and 
now he plays for Blackheath he renounces as 
it were his football father, a most unsports- 
manlike thing to do, and he does no good to 
the game by this centralising of talent. No 
one accuses Blackheath of fishing for him nor 
will anyone deny that the club is glad of his 
services. 


A FAMILY OF CRICKETERS—THE CRAWFORD BROTHERS 


V. F. S. Crawford, to the left of the photograph, is the eldest of the three and plays for Leicester ; 
in the middle is the youngest brother, J. N., a Repton boy who bowled so wonderfully well for Surrey 
at the end of last season; to the right is R. T., who plays for Leicestershire 


old-boys’ club over one of our premier com- 
binations is always for the welfare of Rugby 
because we must look to schools and their 
latter combinations as the backbone of Rugby 
football. A victory suchas that over Black- 
heath must necessarily give the Old Leysians 
a great stimulus. A few years ago they were 
one of the best teams in London ; let us hope 
that this latest achievement is a precursor of 
what they are going to do this season. 


E. W. Dillon and Blackheath.—Catford 
overcoming London Welsh is a further proof 
that the Kent team ought to be given matches 
with our so-called first-class teams. Up to this 
Catford’s attempts to enter the charmed circle 
have failed, with the exception of the Old 
Leysians who play them this year. I have 
seen it stated in some contemporaries that 
E. W. Dillon leaving the Harlequins and 
joining Blackheath is a good thing for Rugby 
football. The argument set forth for this 
conclusion is that we ought to have a club in 
London representative of London football, and 
that Blackheath is undoubtedly the one to 
represent the metropolis. I cannot agree with 
the assumption ; if we want a team representa- 
tive of London footer to play a Welsh club 
we can always choose a London fifteen, 
whereas if Blackheath collar every good 
player because the club is to represent the 
metropolitan football then we are ‘ central- 
ising” the talent of Rugby, which is precisely 
what we want to avoid. The interests of the 
game are best fostered if all the first-class are 
more or less ona par and not by one club 
monopolising all the players of note. 


Not Dictation.—“ Dux,” writing in the 
Sportsman, fails to grasp the situation. No 
one, as far as I know, wants to dictate to Dillon 
as to what club he is to play for nor to worry 
as to what he has for breakfast or who his tailor 
may be; these facts are not of public interest 
nor have they any bearing on the case. 


Dillon. 


International Lawn Tennis.—I had not 
seen young Decugis play until the memorable 
match in which he defeated Gore at Queen’s 
Club. There is always atendency to hysteria 
whenever a foreigner beats an Englishman in 
what is supposed to be a peculiarly British 
game, and Decugis’s victory was followed by 
the usual homily on the decadence of British 
sport. On paper Decugis can be made out 
to be the finest lawn-tennis player living. 
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a finer player than the English champion. 
Without the slightest wish. to detract from the 
merits of Decugis’s victory all that can be 
claimed for him is that he defeated Gore 
fairly and squarely by some brilliant volleying 
at a critical moment and by superior stamina. 
Gore has now been playing tennis for nearly 
twenty years, and the wonder is not that he 
was defeated by an exceedingly able player 
almost young enough to be his son, but that 
he made such a respectable fight. It is, 
however, quite probable that Decugis will 
some day win the championship at Wimble- 
don. He has youth and an immense fund of 
enthusiasm on his side, and Doherty obviously 
cannot Jast for ever. He is certain, sooner 
or later, to go the way of all champions, 
and among his immediate rivals no one 
seems more likely to compass his downfall 
than Decugis. 


Doherty’s Conqueror.—If Doherty were 
ever to be beaten at Queen’s Ritchie seemed 
to be the most likely man to defeat him. 
Last year in the Covered Court Championship 
Doherty only saved himself against the same 
opponent by the skin of his teeth and 
managed to pull the match out of the fire 
when it looked any odds against him. I did 
not see Doherty’s match with Ritchie last 
year, but in the recent meeting at Queen’s 
he certainly appeared to be off colour. 
Doherty’s defeat, indeed, illustrated the danger 
he has always incurred by one inherent 
weakness in his game—a lack of length. His 
general superiority over all his rivals has of 
late years been so pronounced that his weak- 
ness had hitherto produced no ill effects, but 
he was bound to suffer for it whenever he 
met a rival of his own class or whenever he 
fell short of his best form. Against Ritchie 
the other day the inevitable happened. 
Doherty, either through staleness or want of 
practice, was a little below himself, and Ritchie 
at the net took the fullest advantage of his 
opponent’s inaccuracy. In cricket it is a 
commonplace that a good-length bowler even 
when off colour never goes completely to 


FULHAM V. SOUTHAMPTON 


Fulham in front of the Saints’ goal 


Ritchie beat Doherty, Gore beat Ritchie, and 
Decugis beat Gore, ergo, Decugis is mani- 
festly superior to Doherty, who is admitted to 
be the greatest player the game has produced 
since the days of J. Pim. Of course, this 
logic is entirely fallacious; cross-play can 
never be relied on as a measure of compara- 
tive excellence, and until Decugis defeats 
Doherty in a match he cannot be regarded as 
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pieces, and I believe the maxim holds good in 
lawn tennis. I do not mean by this that 
Doherty went to pieces at Queen’s Club in his 
match with Ritchie, but I believe that had he 
always cultivated a good length as Willie 
Renshaw, Lawford, and Pim used to do even 
the loss of severity in his service and over-hand 
strokes would not have enabled Ritchie to 
beat him. M. R. R. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


he Royal and Ancient Club after two 
years experience of the new code, and 
after the numberless questions to which it has 
given rise on which decisions have had to be 
given by the Rules Committee, have found 
nothing to improve upon except the casual- 
water rule. That, indeed, is not perhaps the 
fault of the club because the casual-water 
rule was the only one on which the Rules 
Committee recommended any alteration, but 
both the matter and the manner of this latest 
piece of legislation is thoroughly characteristic 
of the inefficiency of the ruling body as at 
present constituted. 


Api history of the casual-water rule may be 

briefly stated. Up to 1899 there was 
no rule on the subject, but the invariable cus- 
tom was to allow players to lift and drop clear 
of it no nearer the hole without penalty. In 
the 1899 code, however, 
it was enacted that a 
ball lying in casual water 
through the green might 
be lifted and dropped 
behind the water without 
penalty ; and if the ball 
lay in casual water ina 
hazard that the ball 
might be dropped either 
in the hazard or behind 
it under penalty of one 
stroke, The rule was 
repeated in the 1902 
code with the addition 
that an option was given 
of dropping either at the 
side of the casual water 
through the green 
nearest to which the ball 
lay or behind it. 


No” it was imme- 

diately pointed 
out, even in 1899, that 
it was totally opposed to 
the spirit of the game 
to allow a ball to be 
lifted from any hazard 
in match play, and that 
the only proper and con- 
sistent rule for a ball in 
casual water in a hazard, 
if it were not played as 
it lay, was to drop in 
the hazard without 
penalty as is done in the 
case of, other unnatural 
obstructions under Rule 10, and that drop- 
ping behind under penalty should only be 
allowed when the hazard was so full of 
water-that the player could not drop clear of 
it anywhere in the hazard. It was further 
pointed out that if casual water was simply 
added to the other obstructions mentioned in 
Rule to the necessity for a long special rule 
would be eliminated and the code would gain 
in consistency and simplicity, the only point 
requiring a special clause being that in regard 
to casual water on the putting green where 
the ball must be placed behind the casual 


water from which it is lifted. 

Ee spite of these obvious criticisms and 
suggestions the Rules Committee have 

allowed themselves to be swayed by considera- 

tions of equity pressed upon them by those 


who seek to eliminate the element of chance 
which gives the game its chief charm. Cases 
were adduced to show that a ball in casual 
water in one spot might by lifting get a better 
position than it would otherwise have had, 
and the ruling body has now sanctioned a 
long rule in which it has vainly striven to 
meet these and similar misguided views, and 
has only succeeded with incredible obscurity 
of diction in still further opening the door to 
dispute. 


Ape net result of such legislation is this, 

that whereas formerly every sportsman- 
like golfer was careful to take no unfair 
advantage of the customary lifting from an 
unnegotiable obstruction he has now to curb 
his instincts and try to remember, if he can, 
what the rule is in a variety of practically 
identical situations lest haply he subject him- 


J. H. TAYLOR 


Winner of the ‘‘News of the World” tournament 


self to a penalty. The law is being con- 
ceived and made as if it were a code for 
criminals or idiots instead of for sensible 
sportsmen. : 


he News of the World tournament which 
was concluded at Mid-Surrey ended in 

the victory of J. H. Taylor, who won the big 
prize of £100. The draw was somewhat 
unfortunate in that Vardon, Taylor, Braid, 
and Herd were all in the lower half, so that 
only one of them could survive to the final. 
Vardon, Braid, and Herd had to meet before 
the semi-finals, and Herd, who played very 
finely, may be said to have won chief honours 
in defeating first Braid and then Vardon, and 
only succumbing to Taylor at the eighteenth 
hole after his punishing match with Vardon 
in the forenoon. The final between A. H. 
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THE TATLER 


By Garden G. Smith. 


Toogood and Taylor was a runaway affair, for 
Toogood was 7 down on the first eighteen holes, 
and although he played a grand game in the 
afternoon was unable to get level and suffered 
defeat by 4 and 3. 


AA2 interesting match that was in some 
respects a revival of old-world golf was 
played at Sunningdale on Saturday of last 
week. The players were the brothers Vardon 
against Jack White, the open champion, and 
James Braid, and the match took the form of 
a foursome. The play cannot be said to have 
been brilliant, both White and Tom Vardon 
playing much below form, and the brothers 
won by 3 up andi to play. A match of this 
kind has an interest of its own, for foursome 
play demands qualities of judgment not re- 
quired in singles, and it was evident that the 
four masters in question had a great deal to 
learn in the way of 
combination. 


he Sunningdale 
course has made 
surprising improvement 
in the past summer and 
must now rank as one 
of the best and most 
difficult courses in the 
country. There was a 
time when it appeared 
more than doubtful if 
the green-keeping diffi- 
culties on so poor’ a soil 
would ever be © sur- 
mounted, but the Clerk 
of the Weather has been 
kind, and Maclean, the 
club greenkeeper, is to 
be congratulated on 
having got the course 
into such a_ condition 
that its continued excel- 
lence seems assured, 


he Olympic — or 
World’s Golf 
Championship promoted 
by the authorities at the 
St. Louis Exhibition was 
something of a fiasco. 
None of the best players 
from England or Scot- 
land and not even Mr. 
Travis took part in it. 
The grandiose title was 
won by Mr. G. S. Lyon, 
a Canadian who has been champion of the 
Dominion, and he beat the new American 
amateur champion in the final. The result 
was thus a triumph for the Empire if not for 
Great Britain. 


G. W. Beldamt 


e are enjoying a fine autumn, and on in- 
land courses where there are trees the 
fall of the leaf is proceeding so gradually 
that but little inconvenience is. experienced. 
Courses everywhere are in splendid order, and 
this as much as anything else is the reason 
for the very low scoring that has been the 
rule in the autumn meetings. Green-keeping 
has been reduced to an exact science, and 
the fairway of the course is now perhaps too 
good since it affords no scope for the old 
jerking and forcing shots that were the glory 
of the old masters of the game. 


BH) PATEER. 
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MOTOR. SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


Two-cylinder Cars.—In spite of the really 
good results achieved by many of the single- 
cylinder cars in the recent trials there is little 
doubt that the popular Jight car of the future 
will be provided with a twin-cylinder motor. 
Unless two or even more cylinders are em- 
ployed the slightest mishap—a broken or 
even a dirty sparking plug—is quite sufficient 
to put the vehicle temporarily out of action 
and so spoil a non-stop run; and although 
the well-designed, substantially-built single- 
cylinder voiturette may be extolled, and 
rightly, as the ‘‘car that gets there,” when 
such an emergency arises it is usually the 
twin-cylinder one that gets home again some- 
where near the schedule time. 


Reliable Sin gle-cylinder 
Cars.—tThe single-cylinder 
engine, however, when properly 
designed and made, is not to 
be despised ; far from it. The 
two Oldsmobiles, for instance, 
which are now engaged in run- 
ning under 
observation on a 
3,000 miles jaunt, 
will demon- 
strate this, The 
distance,* it. is 
true, "is: being 
taken ,in doses 
of fifty:miles at 
a time without a 
stop, but there 
are. few tourists 
using little cars 
of 7 hp. who 
would want to 
do much more 
ata stretch, and 
the idea ‘of the 
trip is solely to prove the suitability of the 
Oldsmobile as a reliable touring vehicle 
for those of the modest purse. Moreover, as 
there are to be no fewer than sixty of these 
doses taken, morning and afternoon, for thirty 
consecutive days, the run will be a really 
severe test of what the engines will do. If 
the cars survive it they should be welcomed 
by all those whose previous experience of a 
cheap car has been limited to running the 
bargain for one hour on the road and then 
spending two beneath it in gloomy endeavours 
to diagnose its various ailments, 


through the British Isles. 


A Tour for Amateurs.—It is stated that 
an effort will be made in the early summer of 
next year to arrange an automobile tour of 
approximately 1,000 miles in which all the 
entries will be strictly limited to amateurs 
driving their own cars. In other respects the 
fixture will follow very much the lines upon 
which the Automobile Club tour was pro- 
jected four years ago. Properly organised 
it should prove exceedingly popular and 
appeal strongly to the general public, for the 
manner in which a car behaves when in the 
hands of a gentleman driver who has had 
little or no workshop experience does much 
to demonstrate its suitability or otherwise for 
general use. 


Trade Trials.—The trade trials organised 
by the ruling club are undoubtedly of great 
utility, for they show exactly how much some 
particular engine will do when controlled by 


one who is thoroughly conversant with its 
proper management, and it certainly would 
not be fair to the manufacturers if its repu- 
tation were to stand or fall solely upon the 
results obtained by some private purchaser 
who might very possibly be guilty of bad or 
unskilful driving. On the other hand, the 
public are apt to argue that when the cars 
are put through their paces by paid drivers, 
whose living practically depends upon making 
a good show with the vehicles 
they handle, the result can 
hardly be termed a fair sample 
of how they may be expected 
to behave when driven by those 
whose natural 
common sense 
has not been 
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mill themselves, seldom fail to offer help when 
they see a fellow] sufferer stranded; but the 
more recent converts, who merely steer their 
cars and leave the rest to the chauffeur, are 
not often actuated by any such sympathy. 


The Position of the ‘‘ Chauffeur.”—Refe- 
rence to this autocratic gentleman reminds 
one of the increasing tendency displayed by 
owners to accommodate him with a seat upon 
the footboard, in which lowly and somewhat 
cramped position he can make himself useful 
by attending from time to time to the lubrica- 
tion of the engine. The arrangement is not 
to be commended, however; since it throws 
an unfair strain upon the car and tyres never 
anticipated nor provided for by the makers 


Shedding a Chanffeur. — It may be 
mentioned, too, in passing, 
that it is not without its risks. 
A well-known racing man was 
driving in the 1,coo miles tour 
a> of 1900 with his mécanicien 
on the footboard 
when — without 
any warning he 
swerved his car, 
still at full speed, 
round to the 
right to take a 
turning. At that 
moment as_ it 
happened the 
man was leaning 
out to oil some 


MR. H. G BELL 


The celebrated exponent of the Oldsmobile cars, on the 1o-h.p. Oldsmobile which he is driving in the 3,000 miles run 
The car is the one he drove in the 600 miles club trials lately at Hereford. 
is the young engineer who accompanied Mr. W. M. Letts up Snowdon last June 


augmented by special education in the manage- 
ment of that particular car. But with an 
amateur trial in addition to the club fixture 
for the trade the public should certainly be 
enabled to form a fairly correct opinion upon 
the merits of any car driven in each event, 


The Original Tour.—Probably one of the 
chief reasons for the general interest excited 
by this first long automobile tour lay in the 
fact that many of the cars were entered by 
private owners and driven by them. On that 
occasion there was one lady competitor, Mrs. 
Bazelgetti, who took her own little 33-h.p. 
Benz right through—no mean_ performance 
when it is remembered how low-powered was 
the car and also that four years ago motoring 
was not by any means the comparatively 
uneventful means of progression that it has 
since become. 


Motoring Then and Now.—In those days 
we were still in the experimental stage, and a 
good many of the experiments were prone to fail 
at awkward moments, such as when an hour 
or so had already been lost on the time table, 
when the rain was coming down in sheets and 
the nearest town was five miles away. Broken- 
down cars were common objects of interest 
by the roadside then, and every motorist was 
a friend and a brother. But we have changed 
all that now. Our cars are infinitely more 
reliable, and the genial spirit of comradeship 
in misfortune is fast disappearing. The old 
motorists, it is true, having been through the 
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portion of the 
engine, and los- 
ing his balance 
was thrown off, 
fortunately - fall- 
ing quite clear 
of the car. The 
driver, so the tale goes, did not notice he had 
shed his chauffeur by the wayside and pur- 
sued his road, and the man, recognising that 
pursuit was hopeless, struck out for the nearest 
station, took train across country to some spot 
ahead where he knew his employer must 
pass, and placidly waited there to be picked 
up again, 


H. F. Unwin 


Mr. H. G. Bell 


The Extra Seat.—If the car is to be 
overloaded (and overloading is one of the 
small, familiar vices of most motorists) the 
correct place for the additional seat is in 
the /onneau against the door, so that the 
weight is equally distributed. With this end 
in view many cars are provided with flap seats 
which can be let down when required. The 
only drawback to this “emergency seat” is 
that it comes to be regarded as a fixture and 
is generally filled up as a matter of course, 
so that after all the mzécanicien is compelled 
to crouch upon the footboard as the last 
available spot left to him, and the car, in 
addition to being overloaded, is also subjected 
to an unfair, one-sided strain, 


Standard Cars.—There is no question but 
that we are nearing the day when types of cars 
for average use and their necessary parts will 
be of standard design. The experimenter and 
the car we must always have with us to 
improve the breed, but a large class of 
buyer has risen up which would be perfectly 
satisfied with a moderate-paced, moderate- 
priced standard car, 
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The Cult of the Demi-toilette.—Up to the 
present the demi-toilette gown has entered but 
little into the calculations of English people. 
We have not needed it, and consequently the 
English cowturiéve has devoted but a small 
measure of attention to its construction on 
the whole. Now, however, all that is changed. 
The extent to which French and American 
fashions in dress are influencing us has 
probably been responsible for the notice we 
are at last bestowing upon the fascinating 
mélange of an afternoon and evening gown 
which we know as the demi-toilette. In 
France it is a thing of beauty—far more 
eifective even in many ways than the “ full- 
dress” evening attire and infinitely more 
subtle and elaborate—if one may use such a 
word for what is really often elaboration hidden 
under the similitude of simplicity, the art of 
concealing art as it were—while it requires far 
more perfection of workmanship than any 
other style of garment in existence. Nowa- 
days, too, the “bridge frock” is almost 
synonymous for the demi-toilette when it 
verges a little more on the ordinary evening 
attire, and I have seen the loveliest specimens 
made of taffetas in those exquisite opal, 
lavender, and pale green shades which are so 
popular at present. 


Examples.—Generally the skirt is gathered 
very full into the hips, falling in rich 
folds all round, the corsage taking the 
form of a regular Louis coat with a basque 
and elbow sleeves composed of soft poz/s 
of silk and lace and chiffon. The coat is 
rucked in the front and fastened across with 
two or three buttons—real diamond buttons 
bien entendu in some cases, or, what is even 
more effective, diamond and enamel, the 
enamel taking, of course, the colour of the 
gown. The corsage is finished with a soft 
Marie Antoinette fichu of chiffon or mousse- 
line de soie, which is folded over the upper 
part and open just a little at the throat. The 
prettiest are those of which the coat is 
fashioned of a figured taffetas decorated with 
a little velvet or satin flower design but in 
the same shade as the skirt, which is 
of plain silk. Coats of velours chiffon are 
likewise worn with the taffetas skirt, and a 
very notable feature is the low waistcoat of 
which I have already spoken, that is richly 
embroidered and decorated with a double row 
of buttons as costly in many instances as they 
are beautiful. 


Dinner Dresses.—And speaking of the 
demi-toilette brings one by a very easy transi- 
tion to the subject of full-dress evening gowns 
as well. One naturally looks to Ernest, 185, 
Regent Street, for the very newest ideas on 
the subject, the sa/ons of this famous maitre 
couturiey representing a miniature “ Paris in 
London,” where the newest modes are ex- 
ploited simultaneously with their appearance 
in the vzlle lumiére. As to the gown sketched 
on this page it is so absolutely representative 
of the ways of fashion that it deserves a 
minute and exhaustive description. It is 
composed of cream-spotted net gauged over 


the hips with two gathered tucks half-way 
down, while all- round the hem it is orna- 
mented with a scroll design of satin ribbon 
outlined with kilted frills of cream lace. The 


corsage is full and gathered to correspond, 
the upper part being composed of figured 
cream taffetas of the quaintest design such as 
might have been worn by our grandmothers, 


A CHARMING DINNER GOWN 
Sketched at Ernest's 


decorated as it is with little embroidered 
clusters of flowers in pink and green. This 
is folded round the front somewhat in the 
form of a berthe, being gathered on the 
shoulders and brought down on either side 
to the waist, where it is caught again 
with a series of gathers and finished with a 
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little full basque behind. Two straps of the 
silk adorn the centre, and these are finished 
with little rosettes of rose pink and green soft 
satin to match the flowers worked into the 
silk, the same being repeated in the front of 
the corsage as well. The décolletage is out- 
lined with three kilted frills of cream lace set 
one above the other and the little poufed sleeves 
are also furnished with kilted frills. 


Novelty in Boleros.—As to the 
other things of which I was accorded 
a privileged peep at Ernest’s I think 
those that struck me most were the’ 
charming little boleros of leather or 
kid in soft pastel shades—pink, blue, 
green, cream, and what not—which are 
made as simply as “possible to slip on 
under a big “outside” coat or for 
travelling, and are very much like 
those the Americans wear in chamois 
leather. They button across to one 
side, the sleeves being something of 
the bishop persuasion only, of course, 
much narrower, and you have no idea 
how cosy and warm these little gar- 
ments really are nor how thoroughly 
smart they look. Brown caracul is, 
besides, exercising Mr. Ernest’s  in- 
genuity to a very important extent il 
one of the most beautiful shades of the 
season, viz., a kind of reddish auburn. 


Concerning Hats. As far as 
fashion goes 1 am of opinion that the 
most interesting item at the present 
moment is millinery. Looking in re- 
trospect over quite a long vista o% 
winters which have come: and gone 
I never remember having seen such a 
large and varied supply of diffe- 
rent modes as there are at present. 
Of course, there are certain styles which 
were bound to become “general” at 
once, and one of these was the hat 
with the “organ” pleats. - Directly the 
fiat of La Mode had gone forth con- 
cerning this particular style of pleating 
it began to find its way into the realm 
of the cheaper kind of millinery, and 
one meets with it at every turn, The 
same may be said of the little upright 
pleated frills mounted one above the 
other with a band of silk or velvet 
between each, another gezve which has 
been eagerly imitated; but on the 
whole the changes have been rung 
more persistently and more successfully 
than I have ever known before. 
Simplicity is the keynote in many 
cases, and one of the smartest hats 
which I have seen. was a_bronz: 
hairy felt with a little gathered border, 
trimmed in front with two huge stiff- 
looking flat rosettes in velvet of four shades 
which might almost be described as bronze, 
steel, orange, and seal. Another pretty 
chafeau for restaurant wear was carried out 
in black Chantilly edged all round with large 
jet beads and having a big cluster of black 
plumes under the brim. 
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More on the Subject. — Yet another 


charming chafeau examined was of green 
beaver trimmed with a huge chou of green 
velvet of a darker shade, which in its turn 
caught three long peacock’s feathers in the 
natural shade in which Dame Nature painted 
them. Then there was the plain, light-coloured 
felt hat trimmed with a long straight bow of 


MORNING BLOUSE 


Of white cloth piped and trimmed with green 
and white taffetas 


fur and having no other adornment with 
the exception of a single flower in silk and 
velvet—a dahlia, a rose, or a camellia for 
preference—under the brim. Another be- 
coming model was the hat of white felt almost 
of the Napoleon genre, with a panache of 
white plumes on one side caught with a silver 
arrow, the arrow in various forms being a 
very favourite modern decoration. I have 
heard the mushroom hat, which in my own 
estimation is one of the prettiest examples in 
head-gear, condemned in quite a wholesale 
fashion on the ground that it has the appear- 
ance of being “dumped” down on the head. 
One has only to examine these, however, at one 
of the great milliners of the day to see how 
ridiculously erroneous this supposition really is. 
The mushroom hat is invariably mounted on 
a sufficiently wide dandeau which extends all 
round so that the brim of the hat comes 
hardly lower over the face than that of an 
ordinary chapeau, and the bell-shaped curves 
are most becoming, especially with a velvet 
or even a chiffon lining, as it makes a frame 
which has the effect of softening harsh 
features in a wonderful way, 


A Catalogue de Luxe.—I have before me 
the new and luxurious catalogue of winter 
goods entitled Fashions of To-day which has 
just been issued by Peter Robinson (Oxford 
Street). It is such a complete guide to all 
things sartorial and modistic as well as 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


household linens, fancy goods, and jewellery, 
that to glance through its pages is an educa- 
tion in itself, while the illustrations are so 
excellent and compre- 
hensive that it is quite 
possible to choose a 
whole outfit by one’s 
“ain fireside.” Natu- 
rally furs take a very 
important place in our 
winter schemes just now, 
and several pages are 
devoted to the most 
fascinating peltry seduc- 
tions at all prices, from 
the lowest upward. 
Fur-lined coats are be- 
sides to be had at mar- 
vellous prices, _— the 
“ Sunderland,” a tweed 
sac coat 48 in. in length 
lined with fine squirrel 
lock trimmed with 
natural Australian opos- 
sum, being offered at 
£9 19s. 6d.; while the “ Stamford,” a tweed 
semi-sac coat 4o in. long, in black and coloured 
tweed and lined with Russian squirrel, can 
actually be had for the “‘ giving-away ” figure 
of £3 8s. 6d. The costumes and blouses are 
equally worthy of notice, and I ought to 
mention that the catalogue can be had post 
free on application to the authorities at Peter 
Robinson’s. 


Practical Outdoor Garments.—I am more 
than ever struck with the practicability of the 
outdoor garments of to-day. I have already 
spoken of the vedingotes which are fashioned 
of cloth, fur, and even velvet—more especially 
velvet—but it is the rougher wraps for country 
wear which really show the ingenuity of the 
tailleuy in its most enlightened form. A 
garment which particularly struck me was a 
deep cape fashioned of thick Harris tweed 
made all in one with a waistcoat which was 
the counterpart of a man’s gi/e¢. It was 
buttoned down the front and supplemented 
with -a strap and buckle to draw it into the 
waist, and had a couple of useful pockets, one 
on each side. The cape completely hid it, 
being buttoned straight down the front, and the 
whole had a smart, workmanlike appearance 
besides being essentially cosy and warm. 


The Dolman Cape.—As a matter of fact 
the cape is very much en éwidence this 
season, and is subject to a variety of diffe- 
rent treatments, an instance of which was 
the “‘dolman cape,” the front beinz perfectly 
plain and buttoned up securely while at the 
back it was caught into the waist with a 
rosette of velvet and a buckle. Even the 
furriers seem to have partaken of the general 
desire to make their garments as “ sensible ” 
as they well can be in spite of the fact that 
they are so much betrimmed and _ bedizened 
with alien decorations. The old style of fur 
cape which seached to the waist and fitted 
closely round the shoulders seems to have 
returned to favour to a certain extent, the 
only difference as compared to those of some 
years ago being that they are supplemented 
with long stole ends in front, which in many 
cases reach almost to the hem of the gown, 
the present fashion being quite an improve- 
ment upon its predecessor. 
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The Blouse of To-day.—The blouse of 
to-day bears such a strong resemblance to the 
ordinary dress bodice or corsage that it is 
almost difficult to draw the line of demarza- 
tion between them. The only definition 
which remains to be given is that one is 
fashioned with a skirt to match and the other 
without, a distinction which is hardly a diffe- 
rence seeing that few people nowadays care to 
wear a blouse which bears no relation what- 
ever to the skirt which it accompanies. And 
that the blouse is becoming more and more 
elaborate as time gces on is a fact which 
certainly bears no contradiction, those for 
afternoon and theatre wear being enriched in 
a great many instances with chains of pzarls 
and crystals as well as nacre, silver, and gold 
paillettes, which are frequently introduced 
as an embellishment to the large motifs 
of lace or of a contrasting materia’. The 
number of tucks and gaugings, which likewis > 
form a part of the general scheme, are quite 
remarkable, and one can only add that in 
spite of the cry that nothing cheap is to be 
obtained nowadays it always appears to me 
that, considering the labour, hand embroidery 
is one of the least expensive items in these 
costly days. 


A New Venture.—|! hear that Mrs. Adair 
(90, New Bond Street) has still further ex- 
tended her influence as regards beauty culture. 
She has already made a big reputation for 
herself at her workrooms at 5, Rue Cambon, 
Paris, and 52, West Thirty-fifth Street, New 
York, as well as in London, and now I hear 
that she has established a new branch at 82, 
High Street, Birmingham, where she will 
doubtly be warmly welcomed. My sincere 


congratulations and best wishes for her new 
DELAMIRA, 


venture. 


THE LATEST AUTUMN COAT 


Of bronze cloth with revers of velvet trimmed 
with twisted brown and gold cords; waistcoat of 
cream silk 


